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PREFACE 

Listening to the traditions, of customs and ways 
removed but little more than a century of time from 
those of to-day, from the lips of one now travelling 
fast toward the sunset, who, in turn received them 
orally from her mother, whose young life had been 
lived at the closing of the day herein described, the 
writer realized that held in its silent and almost for- 
gotten hour lay crystallized much that was most 
beautifully sane and wholesome. 

Lacking the more stirring incident and action of 
the Revolutionary period and of th* constructive de- 
cades immediately following, it hat> appealed less to 
the imagination of the casual mind, yet in these years, 
of silent personal endeavor recording few events of 
national importance, and lived so quietly in the shad- 
owy candlelight and firelight of home, were forged 
the links in the chain binding us to the more impor- 
tant past, and uniting it with a future as full of 
magical wonders of inventions as tales from the 
"Arabian Nights." They lived in a time of neither 
stress nor storm, in the fallow season, long before the 
wave of modem invention completely changed the 
mode of simple living and quiet thought, yet in 
it stirred vaguely and indefinitely the promise of 
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coming events that were to revolutionize home, com- 
merce, and the industries of the country. 

In this period, th^ held firmly the traditions of 
the past, because loving affiliation with, and unre- 
mote memories of, heroes and heroines (most of them 
unknown to fame, but preserved in the amber of 
loyal hearts) linked them with strongest ties to na- 
tions and peoples, to whose sturdy virtues and refine- 
ments of culture we owe much of the richness and 
versatility of our present national life. 

These facts are recognized by the historian, and, 
happily, frequently now by the novelist, who is li- 
censed to use the background of history — if he sub- 
ordinates the history and does not sacrifice his story 
to it; otherwise if his genius for fact surmounts 
his talent for fiction, let him become historian. The 
present story lives and moves only in the atmos- 
phere of the time in which it is written, and is in 
no sense a text-book of fact, although exact in many 
points of custom, both as to the work and pleasures 
of the day, before a message could be flashed through 
unlined space, and yet the current of love flowed as 
truly and unerringly between hearts "tuned" to the 
message of affection as to-day when the "laws" that 
govern the physical and psychological world are 
better understood by the few and are descanted upon 
by the many. 

The Author. 
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CHAPTEE I 

THE VANDERPOEL FAMILY 

Early in the nineteenth century, on one of the 
most frequented turnpikes in Pennsylvania, there 
stood on the crest of a hill a large white house with 
deep portico supporting stately Corinthian pillars 
that reached to the roof. A wellkept driveway led 
up to the entrance on the left and right, forming a 
vast semicircle in which bloomed Larkspur, Phlox 
and Alyssum, Lady's-slippers and Cockscomb, Bache- 
lor Buttons and Bouncing Bettys, with a dozen other 
old-fashioned flowers, all nodding and hobnobbing 
gaily in friendly fashion, while stately Hollyhocks 
lifted themselves in high and delicate aloofness above 
their more lowly neighbors. Trained on high trel- 
lises, in the midst of lilac and syringa, bushes whose 
blossoms had made the air of early spring heavy with 
their perfimie, the sweetbrier-rose filled the dusk of 
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12 SAEA 

summer evenings with fainter fragrance, the purple 
passion-flower and swaying morning-glory bells met 
the rising sun with dew-laden greeting, and the to- 
mato vine, whose fruit was then called the love-apple 
(and wias unknown as a vegetable) bore its rich red 
and yellow burden in late summer and early autumn. 
A tall box-hedge shut in this glow of color from the 
highway, an arched opening giving entrance to a 
narrow flower-bordered walk, that led not only to 
the house, but there branched oflF into curving paths 
to where the pungent fennel grew, and great beds of 
aromatic lavender, sweet marjoram, thyme, sage, and 
other "simples^' flourished, filling the deep heart of 
hot midsummer afternoons with a narcotic sweetness. 

From the portico you could look across the hedge 
that hid the dusty highway over a half mile of bil- 
lowy, rolling land dotted with groups of trees, to the 
swift-flowing, ever changing mirror of the broad Sus- 
quehanna River, flanked on its farther side by moun- 
tains, that frowned on stormy days, dark and for- 
bidding as they tore low-lying storm-clouds into tat- 
tered strips, trailing the rent veils of dulling mists 
across their grim faces, but faded into the sky-line 
at the close of sunny days, softened into opalescent 
hues of violet-rose and golden-greys. They had once 
been stained blood-red, for in their midst liay the 
famous Forty Fort, where the brave men of the 
Wyoming Valley met their doom in the great Indian 
massacra 

Here, in not a little state, lived the much hon- 
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ored Magistrate Johan Vanderpoel, a quiet, scholarly 
man, who dispensed hospitality with open hand, and 
justice, to unfortunate offenders of the law, with 
unerring precision. His forbears, once refugees 
from Holland to Germany, during the period of the 
Netherlands' long and desperate struggle for liberty 
in the bloody wars with Spain, had, after becoming 
thoroughly identified with the land of their adoption 
through several generations, once more transplanted 
themselves, and coming to the New World, joined the 
prosperous German colony near Philadelphia. 

Johan Vanderpoel's father had been a devout man 
and a lover of peace, and it had been partly because 
of the enforced military service in Germany that 
he had oome with his family to this country, for he 
desired that his sons might be brought up in the arts 
of peace and not of war. In the great and prospe- 
rous Commonwealth founded by the Quaker, William 
Penn, he had been led to believe that he would find 
the "Temple of Pfoace and the City of Righteous- 
ness.'' What he foimd was very different. A people 
not secure from the abuse of a foreign power, obe- 
dience to which meant loss of liberty, — ^restive, and 
already in active opposition to Great Britain. A 
few years of turbulent agitation followed his arrival 
in America, during which the unrealized vision of 
peace solidified in his mind into a definite belief in a 
possible state of free government, where the people, 
being a party to the making of the laws un3er which 
they were governed, might realize every possible good 
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for mankind, but he now knefw that it must come in 
the old way of sacrificial blood. 

At the breaking out of the Eevolution, he had 
taken an active part in the struggle of tfie colonists 
and given valuable assistance, because of his thor- 
ough knowledge of military tactics gained in service 
in the campaigns of Frederick the Great. He had also 
sanctioned his two younger sons^ entering the (Conti- 
nental Army. The magistrate, then not long entered 
upon his professional career and with a young family, 
had at first hesitated, but meeting in his father's 
house the great General Washington and General 
La Fayette, and being fired with patriotic enthu- 
siasm by their example, had left his books and young 
wife and children, and followed the fortunes of war 
to the close. At the end of the struggle two of the 
brave old campaigner's sons slept the sleep of 
eternal peace in soldiers' graves. It was then that he 
bought and gave to his only remaining son, Johan, a 
large tract of land in the interior of the State, in- 
cluding a pre-Eevolutionary house, that had been 
owned by a noted Tory, who fled to England at the 
close of the struggle for independence. The house, 
large and lonely for the little family, for there were 
but three children then, had since been filled with the 
merry sound of many childish voices and laughter, 
for the home now sheltered five stalwart sons and 
six daughters. 

The boys and girls, far removed from educa- 
tional advantages, had been taught by the magistrate 
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and his mfe, until each child, as it approached 
the age of fourteen, was sent away to school, the girls 
going to the Moravian Seminary at Bethlehem, where 
they received the polite accomplishments as well as 
religious training that would fit them for their po- 
sition in society, and the boys being sent to Phila- 
delphia, except in the case of the eldest son, who, 
going to a New England "seat of learning," finally 
was graduated from Yale College. Another son was 
now! taking the medical course at the University of 
Pennsylvania, whose department of medicine was one 
of the most flourishing of its kind in the world. 

Magistrate Vanderpoel's duties as private tutor to 
his boys and girls, and dispenser of justice to the 
recalcitrant, did not prevent his being an excellent 
farmer. Broad acres of well cultivated land testified 
to his thrift and oversight. The choicest of fruit 
came from his orchards; his crops of flax were the 
largest and of the finest quality in the State ; the wool 
from his imported sheep was the softest and finest in 
texture; the butter made in the little stone spring- 
house, with its rippling stream of cooling water and 
shelves whereon rested crocks of thick yellow cream, 
was noted for its sweetness. In the stone bams great 
bins held harvested wealth of wheat, rye, barley, and 
com. There, too, were to be found the strongest and 
heaviest draught-horses, their sires brought from far- 
away Normandy, and the most carefully bred saddle- 
horses, among which the Narragansett pacer of Rhode 
Island held supremacy, and this was a growing source 
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of income, for the fame of American-bred horses had 
crossed the sea, and there was an ever increasing de- 
mand for them abroad. 

The young people as they approached maturity, 
when at home, led a happy, healthy life, filled with 
both work and pleasura They were a self-reliant 
little community in themselves, and could do many 
things and do them well if not expertly, necessity 
making them mechanical and inventive, and they 
had few idle hours. The flails sounded in their 
season on the threshing floor of the granary bam, 
wielded by strong young arms backed by a spirit that 
could whistle on the darkest day. There might be 
brief lapses when the boys played a surreptitious 
game of cards up in the haymow, but the telltale flails 
ceasing to sound, the one stationed as "lookout^' gen- 
erally had not long to wait for the appearance of 
either the magistrate or his wife coming across the 
garden on a tour of investigation. If caught by the 
former, things happened not laid down in the rules 
of modem discipline and moral suasion. 

In the second story of the house was the spacious, 
sunny loom-room, with its large spinning-wheels for 
the wool, and smaller ones for the flax, while occupy- 
ing one aide of the room was the oaken hand-loom 
imported from France. On this last was woven 
the homespun dresses for ordinary wear, and even 
the finest blue broadcloth (home dyed in indigo, 
^own in the garden) that the magistrate wore. The 
heavy weaving was done by professional men weavers, 
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hiring out by the day or week, but in this sunny room, 
overlooking the kitchen garden, where the vegetables 
were planted in beds surrounded by flowers, and 
white bee-hives stretched away like the ruins of a 
Greek temple to the orchard beyond, was being 
wrought bit by bit the fine linen sheets and pillow- 
slips, dainty napery, and stock of warm yellow 
blankets, that each girl would carry not only as part 
of her dower, but as proof of her housewifely skill 
into a home of her own. The linen-room adjoining, 
its walls lined with shelves on which rested ever- 
growing piles of snowy whiteness, soft yellow warmth 
and dull blue-and-white weaves, with each girl's ini- 
tials woven into her work, bore testimony not to idle 
dreams of the future homes, but steady preparation 
for them. 

The working day ended, there came a perfect aban- 
don to light-hearted enjoyment. The hospitable man- 
sion was always open and rarely an evening passed that 
some of the young people of the neighborhood did not 
walk or ride over to spend a few hours in frolic and 
games. When the company was large enough they 
danced to the music of the flageolet and violin, and 
sometimes the grave magistrate would join the young 
people in the large ball-room, where thirty couples 
could dance, and play the great bass-viol, which in his 
younger days he had used in the village church choir, 
on Sundays. In this room also stood the spinet given 
to Mrs. Vanderpoel as a wedding gift from her husr- 
band more than thirty years before. Its "thin me- 
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talKc thrill" often accompanied the fresh young voices 
in songs written by the patriotic poets Verplanck 
and Philip Freneau, which had roused such enthu- 
siasm in the hearts of the foregoing generation, strug- 
gling for national independence, the echoes of which 
had not yet died away. They sang them with fervor, 
although living more than three decades beyond the 
time that gave the songs birth, for they voiced the 
only national feeling of their coimtry, as the youthful 
nation had no background of l^end and folk-lore, as 
in the older countries of Europe, around which to 
weave ballad and lyric verse. The brothers never 
failed to offset the gallant and gay English and 
Scotch love-songs and ballads, that their sister Sara 
loved to sing, with the robustious and lively words 
of the "Yankee Anthem," never failing to bring in 
the verse, 
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Yankee Doodle keep it up, 
"Yankee Doodle Dandy, 

Mind the music and the steps, 
"And with the girls be handy." 



Then again this ball-room was used for graver 
purposes. In it assembled the neighbors from far 
and near, when German Lutheran services were held 
by itinerant ministers, for unlike New England with 
its meeting-house and free school in every small 
hamlet, there were still few churches or schools in the 
prosperous commonwealth of Pennsylvania outside 
of Philadelphia and the larger towns. In the spa- 
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cious room took place the of ttime family cliristenings 
celebrated in true Glennan fashion, with joy and 
feasting and an ingathering of friends. Then again, 
the magistrate being a High Degree Mason, the 
mystic rites of that universal brotherhood were fre- 
quently repeated in this room and new members 
initiated into the order, — occasions regarded with awe 
by the children, because these were the only occurrences 
when the door of this room was ever closed to them. 
The life, despite isolation, was a varied one, never 
lacking either in dignity or force. There were always 
duties to be performed, but also there was a shim- 
mer of youthful joy in existence, ever finding ready 
expression in action. It was a priceless inheritance 
from their emigrant forbears from Continental 
Europe, that was not found in the drab-hued spirit 
of the repressive New England Puritan. 

Their religion had its festivals, into which the 
music of the song and dance blended without dis- 
cord, and for that very reason the affections were 
stronger and the family ties less brittle. The magis- 
trate and his wife might be strict disciplinarians, but 
they were also frequent comrades in pleasure with 
their children, who grew up with a perfect sense of 
freedom, fully realizing that liberty meant obedience 
to law and consequent happiness, its infringement 
a curtailment of privileges and loss of the desirable 
things of their small world. 



CHAPTER II 

A CHANCE ENCOUNTEB 

It was at the close of a warm spring day that 
Katharine stood in the loom-room deftly disengaging 
a skein of spun yarn from the large wheel before 
which she had moved for hours with swift and grace- 
ful motion, as she guided its revolutions and the 
thread of wool. 

The small flax wheels of Elizabeth and Marv had 
ceased to whir, and they sat before them idly. Sara 
had dismounted from the high bench before the oaken 
loom, where she was ingeniously weaving out a gos- 
samer fancy into substantial linen. She had but 
recently returned from the seminary and it was now 
her turn to fill her "dower-chest," many of the coarser 
things having already been made before leaving home, 
for like her sisters she had learned to weave when 
a young girl. She was just seventeen and fast ap- 
proaching womanhood, with the happy indifferent 
gaiety of girlhood, blent with a certain dignity that 
gave her distinction even among her older sisters. 
She was vibrantly lovely, with dark eyes looking 
out from under heavy lashes with a soft caressing 
expression that quite misled the too trusting beholder, 
and had drawn into her train more than one of the 
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neighboring youths, but a mischievous spirit lay in 
waiting for all who attempted to broach sentiment, 
yet in the background of her girlish thoughts were 
always the Fairyland of Romance and the Princa 

All day long sights and sounds of the awakening 
earth and life had reached the busy workers. Through 
windows thrown wide open had floated, as insistently 
as an haunting refrain of music, the delicate yet in- 
tense scent of the fruit trees in full bloom, while 
buzzing bees, just roused from their winter's drowse, 
sounded a deep monotone to the clear, light arias of 
meadow-lark and song sparrow, winging their strong, 
fresh flight in search of nesting placesw Through sun- 
lit hours young eyes had wandered toward the outer 
world pulsing with its tide of oncoming life, and 
the thrill of its secret had stolen into their conscious- 
ness, making them feel their kinship with the bud- 
ding rhythmic miracle outsida It meant Youth 
and Love, of which they themselves were inheritors, 
and a magic spell of light and color had woven itself 
about, and peopled a world of each girPs own fancy, 
so that the day had been a rather silent one. Now, 
the monotonous work ended, young blood held quies- 
cent for hours rose to its level, ready to enter into 
active pleasure or plans for it. It was the practical 
Katharine that spoke first, lightly introducing a 
subject that would interest them all. 

"Mother says that if M'sieu Le Barre comes next 
week, we can have a dance, and we are to invite as 
many as we want and whomever we please. Of 
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course," she added teasingly, "Sara will want Herbert 
Holoomb." 

"Of course," laughed back Sara, "and you will 
want Peter Dane." 

"It will be well to invite all our friends," inter- 
posed the tactful Mary. 

"Have I not heard, somewhere, that impartiality 
indicates freedom of heart?" murmured Katharine. 

"All signs fail sometimes," answered Margaret, 
while Mary sat with crimsoning cheeks, for her affair 
with the young English doctor who had settled in 
their vicinity the previous year wias beyond the 
period where it was pleasant to be teased about it. 

"Anyway," resumed Katharine, "Mother says to 
invite any number we will, as there has not been a 
dance of any size since the county ball. It's high 
time M'sieu should put in an appearance. I wonder 
if he will have as beautiful things in his pack this 
spring as he brought last year. Father says that he 
must be making a great deal of money." 

"Brother Cornelius said yesterday that he will give 
us older girls money this year to buy a bit of lace or a 
jewel, but I think I will spend what he gives me for a 
Vandyke." 

"I certainly mean to have one, too," said Katha- 
rine. "To be sure they are a great care to do up, 
for it takes quite the best part of a day to wash, 
clear-starch, and iron one, but then they are worth 
the trouble for they do make one look so elegard. 
Of course, there are a dozen things that I really need 
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more, but I am confident Madam Eve would have 
chosen a Vandyke cape to add to her fig-leaf apron, 
if she had ever seen one, and,'' she added whimsi- 
cally, "I am quite positive that the needs of her 
wardrobe were greater than mine — ^which all goes 
to show that I am justified in buying my Vandyke.'' 

"Such fancy and logic in a single mind rarely 
exist, and should not be wasted, Katie. To make a 
deduction and prove it in a single breath argues talent 
if not genius, and you had better apply to father and 
Cornelius for a place in their law office." 

"Well, Margie, beloved sister, if I mistake not, 
it's advice, not logic, that is most sought after in a 
law oflSce, and you can compete with me there," 
tossed back Katharine. "Our talents seem quite 
equally divided." 

Sara stood at one of the windows, silently looking 
down into the garden, taking no part in the conver- 
sation. Her consciousness of surroundings had 
slipped its moorings, and floated beyond the reach of 
their voices. The drifting thoughts had taken no 
definite direction ; she was only filled with a delicate 
sense of the wonderful power and loveliness that was 
flushing all life into creative energy, beauty, and 
song. Mingling with the larger thought, dimly she 
felt herself caught up in the same power, to be fused 
and molded into something greater than she knew, 
dim gropings and formless longings, embryo of what 
some day would rise into strength and vitality and 
give direction and meaning to her existence. Now 
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they were like the pellucid shadow, lost in nuances 
of light, in an exquisite reflection in a smooth stream. 
The chatter and banter behind her continued without 
breaking her reverie until Madam Vanderpoel ap- 
peared in the doorway and spoke to her by name. 

"Sara, I want you to go down to Polly Potter's 
before supper. There will be quite time enough be^ 
fore dark. I am afraid the poor old creature may 
need something, and the men are all so busy just now, 
but John can go down in a day or two. I have 
just cut into a new cheese and there is a slice of it 
that you can carry to her, and also a little tea that 
will hearten her a bit. It is an extravagance to give 
it, I know, but we can be saving, and serve cocoa to 
our guests for a few days instead." 

Practical action in sight, the vagaries of the 
dream-world vanished like mist, and Sara answered 
her mother with smiling readiness. "I shall not mind 
going in the least bit, mother, only glad to have a 
wtalk before the daylight fades from this glorious, 
fresh-blooming world. It seems all perfume and color 
to-night !" 

"How has the work gone to-day, my daughters ?" 

^We have just dawdled, Margaret and I. She has 
spun thirty, — and I only twenty-nine knots," an- 
swered Katharine, who, being expert, never felt that 
she had done a full day's work unless her score had 
been thirty-three. 

"Yes, but you have done a fair stint and it is 
well, for now that the weather is fine, you will all 
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want to work outside among your flowers. The 
hardy annuals are all up, and the beds are being pre- 
pared for seed-sowing next week. Gome, Sara, you 
must hasten, child." 

Madam Vanderpoel and Sara turned to leave the 
room together, but on reaching the door the latter 
lingered a moment, and as her mother passed out of 
hearing said, looking over her shoulder with a gay 
laugh : 

"You girls ought to envy me, for I am going to 
coax Polly to let me turn a teacup to-night and tell 
my fortune, and no one knows better than old Polly 
what mysteries lie in the depths of a teacup." 

"But, you know, mother does not approve of our 
having our fortunes told," protested Mary, surprised 
at Sara's suggestion. 

"Oh ! but I am on an errand of mercy, and I will 
have my fortune told incidentally/' Sara innocently 
replied. 

Katharine laughed. "The fortune will undoubt- 
edly be the event of the occasion, the charity — ^the 
incident; don't deceive your conscience, Sallia" 

"No one could have a strong conscience where 
Polly's fortunes are concerned," protested Sara. 
"But you girls are so unsympathetic, I'll not confide 
to you a single word she tells me," and Sara, knowing 
that she had made a threat full of punishment, for 
the girls always liked to hear the queer old woman's 
sayings and predictions, ran out of the room, and 
lightly down the stairs, singing in a high, sweet 
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treble imtouclied by care, the lilting old weaving 
song, 

"Lo, here, twixt Heaven and earth I swing, 

"And whilst the shuttle swiftly flies, 
"With cheerful heart I work and sing 
"And envy none beneath the skies." 

Entering the kitchen she found Dinah busy pre- 
paring supper before the big open fireplace, and the 
odor of the roasting fowls made the healthy girFs 
appetite assert itself. 

"How good your supper smells, Dinah. I am so 
hungry. Where is the cheese mother wants carried 
down to Polly Potter?" 

"H'm, Honey," sniffed the old cook, the glow 
from the great mass of hot embers showing on her 
shining black face a look of dissatisfaction and thor- 
ough disapproval. "Yoh mothuh put it in de pan'ry, 
I specs. Mistis do skerryfices us all to misbul white 
trash," she grumbled. 

"Why, where does the sacrifice come in now, 
Dinah ?" 

"In de weakus spot, Miss Sallie. In de stummick." 

"But, Dinah, you don't care for cheese, for you 
never eat it," said Sara soothingly. 

"No, I doesn't, but I feels fer dem as does, an' 
jus' sposin', Miss Sallie, we dun run shoat o' cheese 
come sum day?" She deftly turned the fowls on 
the spit, and faced the girl with a final air, as if the 
solemnity of the supposition precluded argument 

"You must trust in the Lord, Dinah," answered 
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Sara, stifling an inclination to laugh, and using one 
of the old colored woman's favorite phrases. 

"But de Lawd an* de Bibul doesn't sav nawthin' 
'bout gibin' people dat's unpoverdenshel all de cheeses 
dat dey wan's," protested Dinah ; "an' I jus' reckin 
dat cheese am one ob de tings dat you's goter look 
outen fob, fob yohsel." Then she added triumph- 
antly, "Yob mus' 'member, chile, dat I's de wif an' 
de widder o' a man dat knowd de skripcher, an' was 
a leadin' light o' de blin' fer a heap sight ob yares. 
I recoUecs dat he uster say 'bout dat ole Satan Hann- 
'ble wot was alius gettin' de sof side de fenze rail 
to set on, wile my ole man dun gone an' had to do 
his wiuk fur him, dat, ^De words ob hisen mouf were 
sofen dan butter in July,' an' he alius sed dat he 
picked dat mile smilintude outen de skripcher, but 
he never sed nawthin' bout cheese, I'se shore. Miss 
Sallie." 

"Yes, yes, Manmiy Dinah," interrupted the girl, 
using the pet name of childhood in a coaxing, soothing 
way, realizing that something was wrong and that the 
old woman was ready to have a grievance, and to hang 
an argument on any peg that came handy, and susr 
pecting the destination of the cheese, and not the 
giving, was the disturbing cause with the old black 
woman. "We just won't worry as long as we have you 
to cook good things for us, if the cheese does give out," 
and turning away she left Dinah with a triumphant 
glow of pride on her face at this tribute to her skill. 

A delicious mixture of odors greeted Sara as she 
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opened the pantry d(X)r, which led into what was in 
reality a large storeroom. It had been the day of the 
semiweekly baking, when the big brick oven had been 
heated, and in its capacious depths pies, puddings, 
tarts, brown bread, cakes, and snowy rolls had been 
baked all at once. On floor and shelves stood pots 
and jars filled with candied and spiced fruits or 
"pound for pound" preserves, where the mellow colors 
were held in amber and madder richness. In large 
glass cases stood the rifled sweetness of fruit and 
flower bloom in stacked combs of translucent honey. 
Close by were cakes of maple sugar, clear golden 
brown, used for general sweetening. Two solid 
cones of white sugar (for table purposes), which 
had to be sawed, stood side by side, and near the one 
partly consumed lay the small handsaw used in cut- 
ting it A great sack of unroasted coffee and a small 
chest of tea stood near the door, while among numer- 
ous other things on the farther side of the pantry 
loomed a half dozen large cheeses, belying any neces- 
sity on Dinah's part for worry over an imminent 
cheese famine. Near the door on the shelf Sara found 
what she wanted, rolled in a white linen cloth, and be- 
side it the package of tea. Passing through the 
kitchen again, she gave a smile and nod to old Dinah 
and went out of the side-door into the open air. 

The light of enchantment rested everywhere. The 
delicate green of the young foliage, moving gently in 
the soft, sweet-scented air, was now bronzed with a 
golden glow from the daffodil April sky, that in turn 
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seemed to have caught up the blush of the blossoms 
on fruit trees and to reflect back their flushed loveli- 
ness. Far away, in the evening light, the river, still 
high from spring freshets, rolled a silvery flood, and 
the mountains beyond lay in mellow shoalings of rose 
and violet mists against the horizon. 

Sara's path lay along the highway and a short walk 
brought her to her destination, a small, weather- 
beaten house, huddled close to the road. She had al- 
ready knocked and stood with her hand on the latch, 
when she heard the sound of quick oncoming hoof- 
beats. Curiously she waited to see who it might be, 
as horse and rider rounded the curve of the road along 
which she had come, but in the diffusion of soft even- 
ing light the approaching figures were blurred and 
indistinguishable. Thinking it was probably some 
friend, with whom she would exchange greetings, Sara 
still lingered, after a querulous voice from within 
had bid her enter, and it was not until the horseman 
slackened his pace at the sight of her lovely uplifted 
face with its unconscious smile of welcome, that she 
perceived that the rider was a stranger. Their eyes 
met for an instant, and he took off his hat and bowed 
low in passing, while she, with crimsoning cheeks, re- 
turned the civility by dropping a prim little curtsy, 
and then turning quickly, lifted the latch and dis- 
appeared. 
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THE OM) FOBTUNE-TELLEB 

The room that Sara entered was dull with the 
dinginess of poverty, and significant of an utter in- 
difference on the part of its occupant to conditions of 
comfort. By a small table, on which was spread a 
frugal meal, sat a bent little old woman, a sombre 
spark of vitality in the midst of the dullness. Keen, 
dark eyes flashed out an inquisitive welcome as she 
quickly noted the packages in the girl's hands. Sara 
smiled brightly as she stepped buoyantly over to the 
table and laid them down. 

"How are you to-night, Polly? Mother has just 
cut into a cheese, and thought perhaps you might like 
to test it'' 

"Lor' bless ye. Miss Sallie, ther ain't no cheese ekul 
ter the Vanderpoel cheese, I alius sezs ; I hain't more 
perticlar bout nothin' I eats 'n cheese. Ef it's too 
strong, it kinder shortens my bref , an' wen folks gits 
ter be my age they wan's jes' as much bref an' jes' as 
long's possible. An' besides I mus' be keerful 'bout 
mysel' — ex-trer heerfvl — fer how^d old nigger Dinah 
feel ef ennythin' 'd happen ter me ! hey ?" The old 
woman gave a harsh laugh as she peered up insin- 
uatingly into Sara's face. 

30 
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There was a jealous enmity between the humored 
old colored servant at the great house and the poor 
white dependent in the wayside cottage. They were 
equally ingenious at teasing and tantalizing each 
other, neither ever losing an opportunity of slurring 
and belittling her enemy in the presence of a mem- 
ber of the family, so Sara took no more notice of 
Polly's question than she had taken of Dinah's ill- 
humor over giving the cheese. She vaguely won- 
dered why they hated each other so heartily, as she 
stood chilled and repelled before the old woman's 
flash of vindictive hate. Then she looked at the 
withered, seamy face with a touch of compassion, 
knowing of the great need for it, as many times the 
poor creature had unbent from her sombre moods, 
and had held her and her brothers and sisters en- 
thralled with snatches of her pitiful life history. 

She had been stolen when a little child by a band of 
marauding Indians from the North, and carried into 
the dense forests of Canada, where she had spent long 
and bitter years of servitude. When at last traced 
and rescued by a brother (who was soon afterward 
found with an arrow through his heart), her father 
and mother dead, and more than half Indian from 
long contact with the savages and their rude, wild life 
in the open, she had lived in the years since her rescue 
among people of her own race, a but half-reconciled 
alien. The children had always listened to the strange 
tales of her years of exile with fascinated, fearsome 
awe, while their elders had a certain leniency for her 
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vagrant ways and sullen moods. She was dreaded 
and disliked by many, for she had been known to use 
strange incantations, learned while among her savage 
captors, to gain ascendency over the ignorant, while 
she eked out her existence by telling fortunes to the 
credulous, the comparatively rare beverage of tea 
being one of her favorite mediums, as she could in 
that way secure it to drink. 

Sara really had no belief in the possible truth of 
anything that Polly might tell her, but it was such 
fun to repeat the old woman's utterances to the older 
girls, for it always seemed to discount their superior- 
ity in the matter of age to have her youth supple- 
mented by a prospective future, of ever so shadowy a 
sort. But to-night, face to face with the piercing 
black eyes and witch-like personality in the dingy, 
darkened room, she hesitated and would have gone 
away without asking for the vaunted fortune, had not 
the old woman opened the way. 

"Won' ye let me gie ye a cup o' tea ? I jus' hev me 
las' pinch i' the pot Ye brot yer happy face an' 
smile a-down yere along wie a bit o' cumfud, an' a 
scrap to a pore ole creetur lik me, an' ye mus' be 
tired." 

"Why, how good of you, Polly ! Indeed I will," 
answered Sara, the chill gone in a moment at the old 
woman's friendly words and proffered kindness. "And 
you must tell my fortune," she added half imperi- 
ously, half coaxingly. 

"Sure, an' thet I will. Miss Sallie," answered the 
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old woman ; and rising with as much alacrity a^ stiff 
rheumatic joints would permit, she hobbled, with 
the assistance of her cane, over to a dresser on whose 
shelves rested a few dull pewter plates and mugs, 
and a single cracked cup and saucer. Taking the last 
from their place, she came back, and sat down oppo- 
site Sara, who had drawn a stool up to the table and 
seated herself. 

Polly gave her squat little black teapot a mystical 
shake or two and poured the cup half full of tea, in 
which whirled the few portentous grounds. Repeat- 
ing something that Sara did not understand, she 
waved her right hand over the cup, backward and for- 
ward, before passing it to the girl. Sara then took the 
cup, and tipping it slowly, turned it round and round, 
letting the liquid filter out, as she made her wish. 
When she passed it back to Polly, a few leaves were 
left clinging to the sides of the cup, and these were 
Fortune's portents. She leaned forward with half- 
amused intentness, as she awaited the Delphic utter- 
ances to follow. 

^ Well, Polly, what do you see ?" she finally asked, 
as the silence continued. 

"Ther's a young brave thet the big chief father hey 
picked fur ye. He hez a huntin'-groun' o' hes own, 
an' the wigwam ready, an' much wampum, an' he 
rides high on hes own horse. But yer heart flies 
swifter than he rides, an' ye'll ne'er marry heem." 

"Oh, Polly, tell something that everybody does not 
know. You mean Herbert Holcomb." 
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"Indeed, I doesn't, Miss S«illie. I's a-tellin' wot I 
s&esi' protested the impeached seeress. Then realiz- 
ing the girl's half incredulous attitude of mind, she 
began in a wheedling way : "Tea-leaves is tea-leaves, 
an' true, ther ain't much truth ter be found in 'em. 
It ain't so much the way they fixes 'emsels, as the way 
yer looks at 'em. Ef ye hev the right kin' o' a eye, ye 
kin see amos' ennythin', an' as ye wan's I guess I kin 
scrape up a few pleasin' lies ter suit yer fancy. Miss 
SalUa" 

"That is right, Polly ; never mind, as long as you 
put plenty of trimming on them, and you certainly 
can do it, for yours is the seeing eye," answered Sara, 
in a mollifying tone, that had its ejBfect upon the old 
woman, for she began to "see" things at once. 

"Ye will amofl' likely happen on the trail one o' 
thes days, an' ye go a long journey o' more than from 
sunup to sundowtn an' I amos' see thet ye'U meet the 
young brave ye're ter marry. 'Tain't so onlikely, 
but then, tea-leaves is tea-leaves. Miss Sallie, an' it 
may be all in my eye, — ^but leastwise it looks thet 
away. Very soon yer going ter hev some goin's on, 
an' doin's o' sum kin' er other up in the big wigwam. 
Oain't see jes' wot, but leaves look kinder mixt." The 
old woman paused and remained silent. 

^Well, Polly, things are generally happening at 
our housa Go on, please." 

"Ye ain't a-goin' ter hev a powwow, now air ye ?" 
and she peered inquisitively at Sara. 
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"Now, Polly, if you want me to think that you 
really see things, you must stop questioning ma" 

"I ain't a questionin', but leastwise it looks mixt. 
I sees men, but it turns into young braves with their 
paleface maidens whirlin' roun' an' about — ^leastwise 
the tea-leaves look mixt. Then ye'U cross water some 
day fer here's sum floatin' groun's, — ^ye didn't drean 
yer cup." 

''Sure, Polly, those floating grounds do not indicate 
drowning?" 

"An' wherever ye air," continued the old woman 
unheedingly, "ye'U climb ter the top, fer here ye air 
a-hangin' ter the aige o' the cup." 

"A case of hanging," murmured Sara. "Please 
go on ; — ^this is getting exciting." 

"Ye air sure goin' ter marry a strange brave, an' 
ye ne'er meet him here nigh the great chiefs huntin'- 
groun'. A reel upstandin' brave he be — a leetle faint- 
lookin' " 

"Oh, come, Polly, say at least that he is healthy, 
if not handsome." 

"Thet he be, Miss Sallia Leastwise the tea-leaves 
look a-that way. An' he ain't got so much wampum 
as some ner so leetle wampum as others, but his 
blanket will keep the heat out in July, — an' ye'U ride 
wen ye doan wanter walk, — ^but ye'U wan' ter walk 
amos'ly. It will be better fer yer health. Miss Sallie." 

Sara suppressed a laugh with difficulty, and the 
old woman continued, "An' then ther's a empty heart, 
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showin' some brave dis'pinted, an' ye a walkin' off 
high-headed." 

"Sure, Polly, that it's the heart that is empty and 
not the head ?" 

"Now, Miss Sallie, yer doesn't b'leeve nothin' I 
tells yer. Yer ain't got no faith in me, an' ther ain't 
nothin' ter be told ter them as isn't b'leevin'. It's 
confusn' ter the sight o' the seein' ona" 

I "Oh, Polly, you have told me much more than I 
expected. Indeed you have, and I thank you." The 
young girl leaned over and gently touched one of the 
coarse, withered hands. "I always know," she said in 
her sweet, musical tones, "that you wish me well." 

In quick response the old woman made rapidly a 
few passes in the air, and Sara knew that she had 
received as truly a blessing from this vagrant ouir 
cast of unkind fate as if it had come from a delicate- 
handed priest 

The night shadows were rapidly filling the room, 
and Sara rose quickly to her feet. Then remember- 
ing that her errand was but half completed she turned 
at the door and gave her mother's message. 

"If there is anything you need, you are to tell me 
to-night, and mother will send John down with it in a 
day or two." 

"Ther ain't nothin', Miss Sallie, I needs, but ther's 
a sack o' wool ter be kerried hum as is carded. An' 
ye tell yer falter as it's about the fines' I ever laid my 
han' to." 

"It must be from the sheep father imported from 
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England last year," answered Sara. "If you find that 
you need anything, tell John when he comes, and 
mother will see that you have it Thank you again 
for the fortune, and good night" 

Once in the open air, Sara walked rapidly, but had 
not gone far, when she heard voices, and at the turn 
in the road was met by her sisters, who were curious 
to know what she had heard. 

"We thought that we had better come out and meet 
you, Sallie, knowing if you carried out your threat 
that you would bear the burden of the future on your 
young shoulders," bantered Katharine. 

"What did Polly the Prophetess tell you ?" teased 
Elizabeth. 

"There is going to be a dance, a drowning, a hang- 
ing, and a marriage in the family. That's all. I 
am too hungry to talk, girls." 

"Was that all ?" asked Katharine. "What a mild 
mood Polly must have been in to-night.' ' 

" ^Leastwise it looked athat way,' " quoted Sara, 
with a laugh. 

"What did Polly really tell you, Sara?" queried 
Mary. 

"Oh, several things that we all know, and guessed 
at some things we never heard of and never will. She 
says I am likely to go on a journey, but don't begin 
to envy me, girls, until I get started ; and then — ^least- 
wise it looked athat way' — I am to meet some one, 
some day, that I will marry, maybe on that journey." 

^We will all see that you don't miss that journey. 
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Sallie," broke in Katharine. "We will all help Fate 
as far as we can.'' 

They were now in sight of the house and quick- 
ened their pace, but continuing to banter Sara, Eliza- 
beth asked, "Did Polly describe the man you are to 
marry ?" 

"Describe him ! Well, no ; the man I marry is in- 
describable, but " 

"Is he really such a poor creature?" broke in 
Katharine. 

"He was not a creature at all, only a sort of phan- 
tom in Polly's f ortuna He was so thin that he faded 
off almost immediately into nothingness, before I had 
a chance to recognize his proportions ; but it is some- 
thing to have the shadow of an expectation." 

"He is probably consumptive, Sallie," suggested 
Katharine in commiserating tones. 

"If you should never marry, we will all know that 
you are widowed beforehand instead of after," com- 
forted Margaret. 

"Polly's fortune must be made to come true some- 
how, even if reason is strained a bit in the effort," 
supplemented Mary. 

Ascending the nearest driveway, still continuing 
their laughing raillery, they reached the portico and 
passed into the great hall, where the family were as 
sembling previous to their evening meal. 
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NAPOLEON THE CONTEMPORARY 

The hall was not only the main artery of the house 
leading to all parts, but it was the apartment where 
much of the family intercourse took place, as well as 
the entertaining of casual guests. Its capacious settees 
and Hepplewhite chairs invited aU to tarry. On 
winter evenings the large open fireplace held a blazing 
welcome. In its pile of filmy grey ashes still 
smouldered embers of winter fires, when the tall 
wrought-iron fire-dogs, with their black dragons' heads, 
held huge back logs, four or five feet long and as 
large in girth as a man^s body. Almost opposite the 
entrance, but a little to the right, was the broad wind- 
ing staircase, with its double landing, ascending to the 
galleried second story. On the lefthand a door led 
into the ball-room, while at the right, one opened into 
the stately drawing-room, seldom used except on state 
occasions. Beyond this door, in the comer, stood the 
tall clock, brought to this country by the magistrate's 
father, from Germany. 

Between the fireplace in the opposite comer and the 
stairway was the doorway leading into the dining- 
room, and through it the girls, as they entered the hall 
to-night, caught the gleam of silver and glass, and 
were greeted by tihe savory odor of the supper, 
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They were soon seated at the round table of pol- 
ished mahogany that reflected the gleam of candles 
and metal in its shining crystalline depths, and 
heightened the glowing color and blonde beauty of 
the fair-haired girls. Before the tea-tray sat Madam 
Vanderpoel, her still golden hair gathered close under 
a white cap, with dainty lace frill, and the soft bloom 
of a ripe peach on her unfaded cheek. Opposite to 
her sat the magistrate, grave and stately, in powdered 
wig, blue broadcloth coat with brass buttons, and buff 
waistcoat half concealing his much beruffled, spotless 
linen. The five sons (just then all at home) ranged 
from his right hand around to the mother. Next to 
him, on the left, sat the dainty auburn-haired little 
Susan, a child of ten, whose rare loveliness by the 
side of her father's massive dignity was like that 
of a graceful wind-flower, and by her side sat the 
twelve-year-old, blue-eyed Christine, a blossom of 
fainter hue. The group of girls that we first saw in 
the loom-room ranged between them and the mother's 
right hand. 

The room in which they sat was a large one. 
Overhead, darkened into the softest shade of dull 
brown, the hewn summer-tree and rafters showed 
plainly the marks of the rough-hewing broadaxe. This 
part of the house was much older than the rest, and 
had once been the main building. The side walls of 
the room were wainscoted part of the way up with 
oak, and a brilliant red wall-paper, imported from 
England, covered the narrow space between this wain- 
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scoting and a shelf, which ran entirely round the 
room, about two and an half feet below the ceiling. 
On this shelf were ranged a rare old flagon and a 
massive pewter charger with garnish of plates, all 
bearing a curious armorial device, beautifully en- 
graved and etched with the niello effect peculiar to the 
German pewterer's work, for this set and the flagon, 
together with the massive christening bowl near, had 
been in the Vanderpoel family for many generations, 
and dated back to the early sixteenth century. 

There were also tankards and finely wrought por- 
ringers, with other plates and platters (all burnished 
with sand and hemp until they shone like silver) that 
had been made by masters of the art in this country. 
This pewter was not generally used now by Madam 
Vanderpoel, for after the Eevolutionary War it had 
gone quite out of fashion and had been superseded 
by imported English and Oriental china in homes of 
affluence, just as it, in earlier days, had supplanted 
utensils and table furnishings of wood in all well-to- 
do homes. Across one comer of the room was a large 
fireplace, corresponding with the one in the entrance 
hall, and there were two others, one built in the ball- 
room and another in the apartment back of it and 
opening into the dining-room. The peculiar arrange- 
ment of these fireplaces formed a hollow diamond- 
shaped space in the middle of the chimney where a 
man could lie at full length, and it had frequently 
been used as a hiding-place for both men and treasure, 
especially in times of war. During the Revolution, 
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the owner of the house being an English sympathizer, 
many a Tory had lain here in hiding, looking up at 
the small patch of blue sky or star gleaming in mid- 
night blackness, as he plotted for king and country 
beyond the seas, perchance dreaming of high honors 
and great reward as recompense for loyalty. Access 
was gained to this secret place through a door con- 
cealed in the paneling of the room in which tiie fam- 
ily now sat. On one side of the room stood a stately 
court-cupboard, whose highly polished mahogany 
surface threw out in the candlelight gleams of sunny 
yellowish-red and deep mysterious shades of russet 
and brown. It served as a sideboard, and on its broad 
top were always to be found, among sparkling glass 
and shining silver, well-filled decanters. 

^We planted the flax to-day, father," said John. 
^'This warm spell is pushing everything ahead won- 
derfully." 

"That is well. It would not do to let the planting 
go later, else it would not be ripe by July. And how 
about the potatoes and peas ; are we to have those by 
the Fourth of July ?" 

"Certainly, sir. I rode over to the back farm to see 
Pickett to-day about the ploughing, and looked over 
the horses. All are in fine shape, sir. The saddle- 
horses are all in condition for use at any time." 

"Oh, father," exclaimed Sara, "can't we have some 
of them brought over right away ? I just long for a 
gallop ! Oan't John and I go over to-morrow and get 
Washington and Dainty Belle ?" 
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The father smiled at the eager young face, and said : 
"Yes, but be careful ; no bareback riding. You are 
too reckless, my daughter." 

"Oh, I am all right, father. As long as old Molly 
donH part with her mane, she can't shake me off. Of 
course, I never take liberties with Dainty Belle. Her 
ladyship would land me in a ditch in a minute, I 
know.'' 

The older girls were all fine horsewomen, but Sara 
was daringly reckless. She and her brother John, 
who was little more than a year older than herself, 
were great chums, and it was no uncommon sight to 
see them racing, without saddle or bridle, along the 
road leading to the back farm, two miles distant, 
Sara's hair flying in the wind, her cheeks flaming 
with excitement and with the joy of motion as she 
clung to her horse's mane, while John would be urg- 
ing her steed along. Her immunity from accident 
was the result of utter fearlessness, that unfortunately 
did not save those that loved her from anxiety. 

Madam Vanderpoel now looked at her daughter 
reprovingly. "Sara, you are getting too old to be 
such a hoyden." 

Sara's ready tongue was silent at this rebuke, and it 
was with some relief that Cornelius, who had been 
most preoccupied throughout the meal, broke the awk- 
ward silence that followed the reproof. 

'^When in New York last month, I was surprised 
at the unanimity of opinion over the latest news from 
France. The last word brought by the trading ves- 
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sels seems to indicate only fresh aggressions on the 
rights of the people by Napoleon Bonaparte, since he 
was proclaimed Consul for life, with the right to 
name his successor. The prudent friends of liberty 
are beginning to feel uneasy over his assumption of 
power. It is offensive to those who think and realize 
what it means, and they are not all silent. The great 
General La Fayette openly denounces him and his 
motives. The upstart's ambition has carried him far, 
but all seem to think that it will carry him much 
farther still." 

"It cannot carry him farther than the people wish 
him to go," broke in Thomas. "The French people, 
like us, wish a Republic, and having fought for 
'Liberty, Fraternity, and Equality,' would never sub- 
mit again to a king any more than we would." 

"Yes, but they say all over France, in every city 
and village, the registry of votes was open for several 
weeks, when the question was up as to whether they 
should appoint Bonaparte Consul for life, and there 
were only eight hundred 'noes' against three-and-an- 
half million 'yeas.' So that you see it would seem 
the people's wish, after all. Bonaparte, it is said, has 
already declared that he does not believe that French- 
men love liberty and equality ; he believes that they 
like distinction, that ten years of revolution have not 
changed them : and in truth it would seem that he is 
right, for they are giving back into his hands more 
and more power, and allowing him to introduce 
greater pomp and show into all public ceremonies. 
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while he is loading his generals and favorites with 
honors and distinctions. The people, dazzled by his 
audacity, are beginning to forget that they ever ob- 
jected to so slight a deviation from equality as that 
conferred by the Order of the Legion of Honor, and, 
if reports are true, I doubt not that France will again 
be ruled by a king/' 

"Traditions are not lightly overturned," gravely 
responded the magistrate. "The French people, after 
having recklessly overthrown the old order and 
vaulted into the saddle, finding themselves in an un- 
natural position and helpless, have now placed an 
alien at their head, it would appear, but once let 
Bonaparte attempt to rule as a king, and marvellous 
as his power over men and events would seem, the 
plebeian will not come up to the standard set in the 
minds of a people ruled for centuries by those of 
royal blood. If they slip back into an attitude where 
a royal ruler is wanted, and they remain stationary in 
it, I believe that it will be, not to found a new dy- 
nasty, create a new nobility, but to reinstate one of 
the old line of more than sixty kings." 

"But, father," protested Thomas, "surely you be- 
lieve in the sincerity of the French people in their 
struggle for liberty, don't you? You believe in 
French Eepublicanism ! Tour father became an 
American patriot and fought for liberty and equality, 
although bom and brought up subject to a king ?" 

"True, true, my son ; but I see both sides of the 
question, which is entirely removed from transient 
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forms and personal inclinations to great fundamental 
principles, beyond present human control. It was be^ 
cause my father, with the blood of feudal barons in 
his veins, and while but half speaking the English 
language, recognized here in his new home that there 
was no place for Old World political institutions that 
he fought against the tyranny of a King and believed 
in the Colonists' struggle for personal sovereignty 
and equality. I, on the other hand, a citizen of the 
United States and a loyal supporter of my country's 
free institutions, have sheltered and sympathized 
with the exiled sons of the Due d' Orleans, one of 
them heir to the French throne, who have been 
hounded through Europe and imprisoned by this im- 
postor Bonaparte, who, it now appears, has been pos- 
ing as an apostle of liberty and equality for his own 
ambitious purposes. My sympathies are with the 
rightful heir to the throne, not because I believe in 
monarchy, but because I cannot see, in old monarchi- 
cal France, a chance for the successful rehabilitation 
of the old form of government with the dominating 
personality of Bonaparte as king, any more than my 
father oould find in the strong, independent spirit 
of the Colonists material for vassal subjects to 
royalty." 

"I think, father," said Cornelius, "that in the last 
analysis the vital point is the people's unbiased atti- 
tude in the matter. Napoleon Bonaparte is taking 
care that the French people do not do too much think- 
ing for themselves at present. His giving such promi- 
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nence to military drill and the study of tactics in his 
recently established system of Lycees, gives to his 
own military achievements greater prominence, and is 
but an half hidden scheme of personal glorification. 
But how long will he be able to dazzle the mind and 
paralyze the will of the people? I agree with you, 
father, that conditions are not natural in France/' 

"I only hold that there is nothing analogous be- 
tween the conditions of our struggle and those govern- 
ing in France, and that a renovated and chastened 
Empire under a rightful heir would be preferable to 
a pseudo Republic under an autocrat The cross cur- 
rents are too strong for smooth sailing for a long time 
to come, I fear/' 

"At any rate," answered Obrnelius, "France is 
either drunk or mad with the success of Bonaparte's 
military achievements, and will follow him as long 
as he leads them to victory. He seems invincible, but 
there is a bigger man somewhere that will measure 
swords with the Tittle Corporal' yet, and when that 
time comes he will be the most lonesome man on 
earth, if he continues to make friends by conquest." 

"It will end in disaster for both nation and man," 
was the final pronouncement of the magistrate as they 
rose from the table. 



CHAPTER V 

THE TWO STBANGEBS 

The sun was shining after a quick shower the fol- 
lowing afternoon, when John and Sara started for the 
back farm to get the horses. They followed the turn- 
pike for only a short distance before they came to a 
diverging road, hardly more than a cart path, into 
which they turned. It led part of the way through 
a maple-sugar bush where the trees were now lifting 
their leafy crowns touched with the purple-red of full- 
veined life. Here, the latter part of February, the 
young men had spent a week gathering the sap and 
boiling it down into cakes of condensed sweetness. 
Under the trees stood the now silent sugar-house, 
which had been used not only for the storing of sugar 
when made, but as shelter for those engaged in the 
work, and finally as a place in which to dance, when 
the young people gave their "sugaring^off party," as 
the work of sugar-making approached completion. 
The great iron pots of sap suspended on horizontal 
poles resting at either end in tripods eight feet high 
had boiled over blazing fires that made a genial 
warmth, for the snow had still been on the ground, 
and the early dawn and twilight air was crisp and 
chill, although the buds on the leafless trees were 
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already burgeoning under the warmth of the midday 
sun and the atmosphere radiating the shy and delicate 
color of early spring. 

The night previous to the party they had enter- 
tained an uninvited guest in the shape of a big black 
bear that came into camp for his share of the tooth- 
some sap. Anxious to finish the work, it had been 
late when the men retired, leaving some half dozen 
pails of the liquid to be added to the boiling sap in the 
morning. Weary from the long day's work in the 
open air, they had fallen quickly asleep, only to be 
aroused by the sound of empty pails being knocked 
together. Cautiously opening the door, they had seen 
in the clear moonlight old bruin knocking and rolling 
the emptied pails about, with the joy and abandon 
of hilarious repletion. 

They stood armed watching curiously his uncouth 
antics for a few moments, but he soon seemed to weary 
of his sport and was turning away, when Thomas 
quickly took aim and fired. The bear's holiday mood 
had taken flight in an instant and turning he stood 
for a moment on his hind legs before plunging angrily 
toward the men who then stood revealed with muskets, 
aimed ready to fight to a finish. It had to be quick 
work, for they were at close quarters, and they sent a 
volley of bullets that made the bear waver for a few 
moments, then wobble clumsily, with a last effort to 
reach them, and fall helpless but a few feet away. 

The two young people now lingered a few moments 
in the maple-grove, while John undid the staple of the 
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sugar-house door, to look about inside and make sure 
that aU was right. 

"See, Sallie," he called, "see the wet footprints. 
Some one has been in here since the rain this after- 
noon. Here is a bit of paper with some writing on it." 
Sara came to his side, and they both bent over the al- 
most illegible scrawl, and slowly deciphered : "Amor- 
phous substance apparently no planes of cleavage. 
Variable composition. Streak black. Vanderpoel 
property exhibits uniformity in every direction." 
The young people looked at each other with puzzled 
eyes. 

"What queer stuff," Sara said at last. "Some crazy 
head has found shelter here from the rain. That's all, 
come," and she crumpled the bit of paper and tossed 
it away. 

"I guess you're right, Sallie," answered John, as he 
fastened the door. "They left everything as they 
found it, and closed the door all right, so they were 
welcome." 

They chatted happily along for some distance, but 
finally a silence fell between them that was broken at 
last by John. "I say, Sallie, do you know what I was 
thinking of last night after we talked about the 
French ?" 

"I think I can guess, John." 

^TTes, I know you can. It rvus Jeanne Seleur." 
Then he continued, in a half soliloquy : "Father's en- 
tertaining Louis Philippe d'Orleans and his brothers 
Count de Montpensier and Count Beaujolais six or 
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seven years ago didn't make much impression on me. 
It must have been in '97 — ^yes, 1797. I was a little 
chap^ and they just seemed like respectable beggars 
to ma Later, when Thomas went up the Susque- 
hanna on a hunting trip, and took me with him, and 
we stopped a couple of days at Asylum and saw the 
French settlement of refugees there, such a helpless 
lot, for all their politeness and education, my opinion 
of the French grew Tiandsomely small and beautifully 
less.' I suppose they have what you call 1>reeding,' 
but they lack what I call hackhone." 

"Oh, don't say that, John ; for I heard father and 
Cornelms talking again this morning; and fatter 
said that the French refugees from France and San 
Domingo, who have settled in Philadelphia within the 
past ten years or more, are of the stuff that heroes 
and martyrs are made of, and that in them we are 
getting the best blood. Father says that their in- 
tegrity and industry are the best capital they could 
bring to this country, and that we are doing right in 
welcoming and helping them. Of course I remember 
all that you told us on your return from Asylum about 
the picnic and gaiety with which they entertained 
you and Thomas, but I don't think that that signified 
that they were light-headed or lacked purpose. They 
only wanted to do father's sons honor, as he had done 
so much in getting people to loan them money, when 
they first came here so poor. I think it shows that 
they have backbone, that they can still smile and be 
courteous, and make people happy and comfortable. 
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It's enough easier to cry, when you don't have what 
you want, than to laugh; but I suppose the smiling 
people will always be accounted light-headed," she 
wound up, whimsically indignant. 

"Yes, Sallie, you're right, my dear; there is no 
chance of your being mistaken for the goddess of 
wisdom as long as you bear up with such noble, smil- 
ing fortitude under your heavy burdens," began John 
teasingly. 

But Sara continued gravely : "Then, too, we ought 
always to remember that mother is of Huguenot de- 
scent, and we must never forget the stories she has told 
us of the bravery and courage of the refugees, who 
came here after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
more than an hundred years ago. They came to 
this desolate, lonely land, giving up home, country, 
language — everything for conscience' sake. They 
were French and they did not lack deep conviction 
and principle, and were willing to suffer for both. 
It would have been a very easy thing for them to do 
so, for it meant comfort, luxury, and often prefer- 
ment at court, as in the case of mother's grandfather, 
who belonged to the Royal Guards of Louis XIV." 
Then dropping the vibrant, vehement tone of earnest- 
ness, she laughed up into John's face, and asked with 
sudden archness: "But how- about Jeanne, John? 
Does she lack ^backbone' ?" 

"She is different," John answered decidedly. 
"Jeanne thinks and feels just as we Americans do, and 
is truly a Republican; but she says that more than 
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half the refugees and exiles at Asylum after making 
roads, building homes, and trying to beautify them, 
have been longing and hoping for a Restoration of the 
House of Bourbon, and their own return to France, 
and now that Napoleon Bonaparte has promised a 
restoration of estates to all exiles that return, they 
are only waiting to make sure that he is firmly in 
power and in a position to keep his promise. I don't 
believe that any of the French people to-day know 
just what they want anyway." 

"Except Jeanne," interposed Sara. 

"Yes, Jeanne knows, and I know, too," answered 
John sententiously. 

"She is invited to visit the Williamses next week, 
and if M'sieu comes, she will be here for our dance. 
I am so glad, too, for she is the most graceful dancer 
I ever saw," said Sara, with cordial warmth. At this 
praise the fair face of the youth flushed, for he loved 
the little, dark-eyed French c^irl with all the abandon 
of a first love. To him there was nothing but perfec- 
tion in her, and he loved to hear her praised, although 
he rarely mentioned her name to any one but Sara, 
whom he always found so ready in her sympathy that 
he became fluent with her where he was dumb with 
others. 

They had been passing through a forest of pines that 
had carpeted the road with a dull brown covering, 
soft as a pad, that gave easily beneath the tread of 
their feet. Here and there through the dimness the 
slanting rays of the sun warmed the brown into 
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patches of golden tan that reflected into the deep 
purple shadows rich tones of olive and citrine; and 
the air was filled with a resinous sweetness. From 
the twilight of the pines they now emerged into the 
open, where shad-blows were already shedding their 
feathery bloom, and the dogwoods were clothed in 
their splendor of white flowers. A group of young 
silver birches shook their delicate tracery of grey- 
green leaves and tassel-like blossoms, all spangled 
with diamond drops from the recent rain, against the 
gamut of misty blues of the far-away mountain. On 
the topmost branch of the silvery tracery a scarlet 
tanager, filled with the joy of life and the pride of 
beauty, swayed airily backward and forward, a living 
flame of color; while from a thicket of underbrush 
close by rose clear and sweet the penetrating song of a 
hidden vireo. They were now in sight of the farm- 
house, which Was situated in the midst of blooming 
orchards. 

"Let's see who can reach the gate first," Sara pro- 
posed; and with that began a race that brought her 
dishevelled and panting to the big double gate just 
as two horsemen were turning away from the side 
door of the house. As they waited to let the strangers 
pass out, the girl's face flushed still more hotly as 
she noted the amused expression on the younger man's 
face and recognized him as the horseman that she had 
seen the previous evening, when she was standing at 
Polly's door. Both men lifted their hats as thej 
passed into the road, while Mrs. Pickett, fat and 
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comfortable-looking, with hands on her hips, stood at 
the door watching the strangers out of sight 

"Prudy, Prudy, who are those men ?" gasped Sara, 
as she and John approached the figure in the door- 
way. 

"Well, well, did you ever, Miss Sallie ! you ain't a 
mite older actin' than you was afore you went away 
to school," said the woman, turning a look of easy 
good-nature upon the still panting girl. 

"I asked you who those men were ?" The girl re- 
peated the question with a touch of imperiousness, 
to which the woman, accustomed to being commanded, 
at once responded. 

"My man tells me as how they are men as thinks 
they can find what they calls 'stun-coaP hereabouts. 
Miss Sallie. Stun as they thinks they can hum." 

"Stone-coal ! I never heard of such a thing !" 

"No ! no more has the rest of us. Miss Sallie. An' 
Pickett says as how they mite jest as well try to burn 
our stun-wall fences. But I heerd these men talkin', 
an' the young, light-complected one, as is a furriner 
I knows by the cut o' his does an' the hang o' hi^s 
tongue, says as how it is used in England to burn, an' 
how they sink holes — ^holes! in the groun' fur itl 
Now, did you ever!" 

"How long have they been around, Prudy ?" asked 
John. 

"Only sense this mornin'. They seems like quality, 
an' Pickett, he sezs, 'Let 'em alone an' let 'em amoose 
'emsel's; they's harmless ijits; even ef stun war 'n't 
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hefty, they cud'n't kerry much aside ther big ideas y 
an' Pickett, he sezs ter me, ^Prudy, won't it be a site 
ter see wen me an' you gits up some nite an' fines our 
big stun bam afire ! But don't you git skeert, Prudy,' 
sezs he, ^fer I'll save yer life somehow, ef our ole 
woodin house ain't fine-proof by thet time !' " 

Sara laughed, but John looked thoughtful, as he 
turned away to the substantial stone barn in question, 
where he was soon deeply engaged, once more looking 
over the sleek saddle-horses, speaking to this one, pat- 
ting that one, running a critical hand over a fore leg, 
and finally taking one after another and pacing them 
up and down. At last he chose The General, Dainty 
Belle, and Dame Liberty to take back with them. 

By this time, Sara had completed giving the some- 
what minute directions that Madam Vanderpoel had 
sent to Prudy in reference to the soap-making, oandle- 
dipping, and other rough work done at the farm, and 
when John came to the door leading the horses, with 
a parting injunction or two she was ready to rejoin 
him. 

* Where is Pickett to-day?" he suddenly asked 
Prudy. 

"Pickett went ter town this mornin', an' I won't 
see him ag'in till night. Wouldn't you like a drop o' 
brandy, Mr. John?" 

"Yes, Prudy, I would." 

"Well now, Mr. John, I'd give you some if I had 
it," said the woman, with sly geniality. 

John laughed. "Oh, thank you, Prudy. Your 
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good intentions are more heartening than the beverage 
would be." Then he added, not deterred by her little 
ruse, "Pickett ought to have stayed here to-day, when 
there were strangers about ; and then I wanted to see 
him about father's favorite pacer. Tell him to have 
her freshly shod and in perfect condition as the magis- 
trate attends court next week." 

He turned and assisted his sister to mount Dainty 
Belle, who shied and curvetted about until she felt 
the firm little hand on the bridle, then stepped 
daintily off, while John mounted The General, and 
leading Dame Liberty, followed at a brisk gait. They 
did not slacken their pace until they reached the 
heart of the pine woods, when John called out, "Ride 
slow, Sallie. I want to talk a minute with you." 

"Do you know, I can't help thinking of what 
Pirudy told us about those men. I read not long ago 
in the Philadelphia Aurora about this stone-coal. 
Some men took two loads of it into Philadelphia and 
got some people to buy it, claiming they could burn 
it in their Franklin stoves. The people who bought 
it paid an enormous price, almost as much as they 
would for fifteen cords of hardwood, but when they 
tried to burn it, they couldn't and finally broke the 
stone up for sidewalks. It was a regular cheat and 
the men that sold it were swindlers and barely escaped 
getting into jail. I wonder if these men that are here 
had anything to do with it ?" 

"They did not look dishonest, John; at least the 
young man did not," Sara added, flushins^ a little. 
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"I wander," continued her brother, "if they could 
have been the ones that had been in the sugar-house 
this afternoon ? The paper we picked up said some- 
thing about the 'Vanderpoel property/ What was it, 
Sallie, do you remember?" 

"No, it was a jumbled mess ; but we can pick the 
paper up when we come to the maple-grove." 

"All I want is to see just what it did say, for if 
these men are honest, why don't they come to father, 
and find out anything they want about his property ?" 

When they came to the sugar-house John dis- 
mounted and looked about for the discarded bit of 
paper. "Queer," he said, after hunting about for 
some time. "There isn't any wind to carry it off, but 
it's gone!" 

"Why, John, the men came back this way. Do you 
suppose," she asked hesitatingly, "that they could 
have picked it up ?" 

^ Well, if they took the pains to pick that scrawl up, 
it was of importance to us as well as to them. I 
shall tell father about their prowling around as soon 
as we get home. Pickett's a worthless underling to 
leave the farm when such men are hanging about, 
anyhow." 

At supper that night when John told of their after- 
noon's discovery at the sugar-house and of their meet- 
ing with the two strangers, Magistrate Vanderpoel 
listened to the account attentively. 

"I should judge from what you remember of the 
contents of the paper that it was memoranda in refer- 
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ence to the stone-coal on my property. This is not 
the first time, however, that men have been in this 
vicinity looking for it. It is my belief that the find- 
ing of iJiese deposits of stone-coal will eventually be 
of more value to the naturalist than of any utility, 
and that only dishonest men are trying to trade on 
the credulity of the ignorant as to its value as a fuel. 
I do not like that part of your story, John. You 
are sure that they were searching for it as a fuel ?" 

"Quite sure, sir, for Prudy said that she overheard 
them talking. Why don't they come to you, sir, and 
introduce themselves, if they are square, is what I 
ask." 

"Yes," gravely answered the magistrata "They 
must have been informed about the property before 
coming here, for they never could have gained much 
knowledge of the mineral hereabouts in a day, for 
stone-coal doesn't lie on the surface. The men who 
were here before stayed for weeks digging about, but 
honestly confessed that they found only what they 
called anasphaltic rock, too hard to bum. They 
showed me specimens of it, and also the slate deposits 
found wilJi it, the latter containing impressions of 
ferns so large that one of the men, who explained the 
formation and seemed learned in such matters, said 
that they must have belonged to a tropical climate, 
and claimed they were palms. The curious thing 
about them to me was that the most delicate part of 
their structure, even to the minutest veining of the 
leaves, was reproduced as perfectly in the stone as 
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though done with a chisel, and looked as if the vege- 
table life had not slowly decayed, but in a moment had 
been hormeticsliy sealed in a mass of soft clay and 
then slowly hardened into stone. There they are 
indestructibly preserved (for they will never burn 
up, unless the world is destroyed by fire), evidence, 
perhaps, of a possible truth that the world may be 
older than we think and creation lies farther back 
than the Garden of Eden, as some begin to suspect, 
although it is counted heresy to say it. But about 
these men. You will all, my sons, keep a sharp eye 
out, for they are undoubtedly adventurers. '' 



CHAPTER VI 

M^SIEU THE PEDDLEE 

E^ularly twice a year, spring and autumn, M'sieu 
Le Barre, the peddler, appeared with pack filled with 
al] sorts of things tempting to the feminine heart. 
He had his special customers among the wealthier 
class to whose wants and whims he catered with dis- 
criminatiori. He brought silks and velvets from the 
looms of France, sheer muslins from the hand-distafFs 
of India, crapes from China, laces and embroideries 
from the convents of Europe, gloves, fans, jewels, and 
perfumes, in fact all the dainty appurtenances for 
a lady's adornment and toilet not to be obtained out- 
side of the cities of Philadelphia and New York. 
Often the things brought he had been especially com- 
missioned to buy on the previous round of trading, 
and his coming was always anticipated as an event 
of importance and interest. M'sieu himself was ever 
most welcome, for notwithstanding his shrewdness 
when bargaining, he was a genial, kindly little man, 
quite ready and willing to give pleasure as well as 
take profits. 

The day before his appearance the stage-coach had 
brought a letter from Madam Vanderpoel's sister. 
Mistress Patience Dyley, of Philadelphia, inviting 
^TS'iece Sara" to "visit her for a couple of months." 
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This added greater zest to the occasion now, and 
when M'sieu finally appeared, his wiiy figure bent 
like an overburdened ant beneath l^e weight of his 
pack, he was hailed with acclamati<yDS of delight. 

They took him at once into tne flawlessly kept 
drawing-room, and there after relieving himself of 
his burdens (which standing on the floor reached al- 
most to his shoulder) he gravely saluted them with 
hand on heart. 

'TBon jour, Madame an' ze Mamselles, I hope zat 
ze faer ladees air een stately belt. Zere air some 
bright ayzes zat will shine laik ze stairs wen zey zee 
ze tings ah breng zis yair for zem alona" 

At this he turned to his pack and began to undo 
the outer oilskin covering, disclosing to view a large 
box in which were the smaller articles, and the fabrics 
each rolled in oilskin and carefully packed one above 
another. Soon tables, chairs, floor, every available 
place was covered with glittering soft silks and bro- 
cades, filmy stuffs, beautiful laces and rare em- 
broideries. 

Amid exclamations of delight and questionings as 
to prices, there was a running fire of comment and 
suggestion, and much consultation between the mother 
and her daughters, Madam Vanderpoel steadying the 
impulsive wants of the girls by suggesting what they 
needed. Each girl must have a new ball-gown for 
the annual county ball, and all needed numberless 
accessions to their wardrobe. Katharine and Mar- 
garet bought the much desired Vandykes, the five 
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graduated capes heavy with the finest French needle- 
work. Madam Vanderpoel bought a soft, shimmering 
grey silk for herself, but for Sara the largest expendi- 
ture must be made and greatest thought given, for 
Philadelphia was socially the most prominent city in 
America, and Sara must be prepared to meet her 
Aunt Patience^ friends in a manner befitting Magis- 
trate Vanderpoel's daughter. At last an exquisite 
creamy brocade shot with pink roses of softest hues, 
with an abundance of rich yellowish Valencia lace for 
trimming it, was chosen for ^tate occasioais. Then, 
after tossing over the fabrics again, choice fell upon 
a yellow colored silk tissue and black thread lace for 
its adornment, and a serviceable Irish poplin with 
delicate blue satin to pipe and quill it, and last a 
couple of sheer white India mull dresses, with cob- 
web-like white thread lace to enhance their fineness. 
TJien followed the choosing of trifles, such as silk 
mitts, a lace handkerchief, a beautiful fan with ivory 
sticks, and dainty white satin Priscilla pumps for 
dancing. 

Finally when they had come to an end of their 
purchasing and commenced to question for news, the 
peddler exclaimed, "Ah ! but zere ees a box zat you 
haf not zeen, at ze bottom of ze beeg one !" 

"No, no, M'sieu, not another thing to-day. You 
need not open it," commanded Madnm Vanderpoel. 

"But Madame mus^ zee eet. Madame's taste so 
pairfait zat eet ee^ a plaisir4:o show to Madame." The 
peddler said this with a series of bows combined with 
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businesslike dexterity, as he brought the box forth and 
undid its fastenings. "Ah mus' know wot ze Madame 
tinks oaf eet." 

By this time the box was open, and with a swift 
motion a beautiful India shawl, with the softly 
blended colors that made them dear to the hearts of 
the court ladies of Europe was shaken out, while 
from beneath gleamed the flash of jewels, the real 
object of the exhibition. The girls all exclaimed, and 
before Madam Vanderpoel could protest again M'sieu 
had picked from the tray a necklace with delicate pink 
cameo pendants surrounded by tiny brilliants. 
Quick as a flash the wily tradesman dropped 
the dainty ornament on the creamy brocade with its 
pink blossoms, and looking up in an ecstasy of admi- 
ration exclaimed : "Zere, Madame ! ees not zat be-oo- 
te-f ul ? An' zo leetle it cost. Wot you call so vairee 
sheep ! Only f airty-fife Louis d'or een Frangais gool. 
Eet ees une bargain, Madame. Madame mus' haf 
eet for ze dairk-ayze M'amselle zat goes to ze seety. 
Madame can haf eet for un hundred un feefty-tree 
dollaires, seven-sheelun-un-seex-penzes. It is wot you 
call une bargaine ! Mon Dieu ! C'est bon marche ! 
Vere air mah prefects ? Zay air from oaf me peeled 
laik ze skeeu oaf un oonion an^ leef me in tears ze 
zaim. Ah sole anozzer set at Colonel Rahmsgeet's not 
so vairee be-oo-te-ful for ze forsy Louis d'or een 
TVangais gool, but ah laik to zay zat ze V'ahnderpovels 
buy so vairee mooch oaf me ; zen ozzers sink zey moas 
haf ze vairee zaim, an' zen ah mak mah profeets." 
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Sara, who very much desired the jewel, but knew 
how useless it would be to tease her mother for it, and 
had gone to the library for her father, at this point 
returned with him. 

The little Frenchman's volubility was rolling out 
in torrents, his shrewd black eyes gleaming, his hands, 
his postures, his whole being intent upon selling the 
necklace. Turning and seeing Magistrate Vander- 
poel, he sighted reinforcement, but for which side, 
his own or the other, he was uncertain; so like a 
skilful general with the ranks of the enemy before 
him already demoralized and scattered, taking victory 
for granted in that direction, he charged full force 
at the magistrate before he could get into action and 
communicate with the other side. 

Saluting him, he said, "Ah know zat ze Monsieur 
will pairmeet ze Madame to haf ze jools zat hair 
hairt so laarge ees set on for ze M'amselle charmante 
zat goes to ze seety," and he put the exquisitely cut 
stones with their gleaming settings into t£e magis- 
trate's outstretched hand. 

"What is the price i" asked Magistrate Vanderpoel, 
as he carefully examined the mythological subjects 
cut on the medallions, which were pendant on a chain 
of dull gold. 

"Zo leetle ! zo sheep ! Only f airty-fif e Louis d'or 
in Frangais gool ; but ze Madame can half eet for ze 
dairk-ayze M'amselle for Spanish dollaires un hun- 
dred un f eef sy-tree seven sheelen un seex penzea. It 
ees une bargaine. Monsieur! Oh, vair air mah 
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profeetB ? Ah gif so vairy mooch away, zat eet ees 
povairtee, but ze Magistreet knows zat eef he can no 
vair joosteece heself zat he can gif eet away to zose 
zat should haf eet. Zee ladees should haf ze be-oo-te- 
ful zings." 

The magistrate looked a bit thoughtful over the 
Frenchman's last argument. The gay intonation that 
had crept into the keen little trader's voice as he real- 
ized that the battle was going his way was not easily 
defined by the magistrate, who answered, "Be care- 
ful, M'sieu Le Barre, that I do not have to deal out 
justice to you." 

The magistrate continued to examine critically the 
three stones and their settings, and reaching took 
from the tray the long heavy earrings, the latter not 
having been included in the bargain, which in reality 
accounted for the difference in price between the set 
sold at Colonel Kahmsgeet's and the ^T)argain" offered 
arfi the Vanderpoels'. The magistrate replaced the 
earrings, but retaining the necklace said, "Well, 
M'sieu, I will buy this trinket, and leave you that 
much nearer poverty and the gaol-house, according 
to your story." 

Bowing low, the Frenchman responded, "Ze mages- 
treet ees a man oaf maircee, as veil es joosteece." 

"Now, M'sieu," said Madam Vanderpoel, when 
the bargain was completed, "you must stay over night 
here, for the young people want to have a dance, and 
you must play for them." 

"Avec plaisir, Madame," said the little man, plac- 
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ing his hand on his heart. "My haart seengs, my 
fingers eetch for ze bow an' ze streengs. Ah vill mak 
ze moosic wiz asem." 

In a moment all was changed. The girls began to 
gather and fold np carefully their purchases, and the 
peddler to rearrange his diminished pack. Madame 
Vanderpoel went to the kitchen, to superintend prepa- 
rations for the supper that would follow the dance: 
while John and Thomas, mounting horses, rode off in 
opposite directions to give invitations to friends and 
neighbors for miles around, most of whom had been 
told beforehand to hold themselves in readiness for 
the event 



CHAPTER VII 

THE ATTEMPTED BUBGIABY 

The scent of the fragrant bayberry candles, which 
had been lighted and then blown out, to give the air 
sweetness, filled the ball-room and floated through the 
house like incense. The wax-candles, in the sconces 
along the walls, were lighted, and, in the room where 
they were to dance, threw pools of light on the dark, 
polished floor. 

Amid happy greetings and laughter M'sieu sat tun- 
ing his violin and fingering it lovingly. Although a 
peddler by occupation, at heart he was a musician and 
could conjure magical strains from the old violin that 
always travelled with him, however large and heavy 
his pack might be. He could make music that was 
full of glees and glooms, of laughter and tears. But 
there was never any gloom or tears when he played 
for the young people to dance. Forgotten were the 
sorrows and toil of the little Frenchman's life, and 
the very quintessence of the joyous brightness and 
love of his own far-away youth seemed to bubble into 
liquid sound as his music dashed off into a rhythmical 
abandon replete with the freedom and gladness of 
motion. 

Added to this, he had an inimitable way of calling 
off the figures, following the cadence now high and 
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clear, then dropping to rich full tones, which made a 
harmony between voice and music that was almost 
hypnotic in its suggestive influence. Everybody 
danced, and danced well, when M'sieu played, and 
this night was no exception. 

Madam Vanderpoel always insisted on the dance's 
beginning with the stately minuet, and she and the 
magistrate led the young people with as much dignity 
as if their informal gathering had been an affair of 
state. Then followed the less formal dances, all filled 
with much bowing, curtsying, and many stately 
steps and flourishes. There was no chance for soli- 
tary couples to wander off and whisper sweet nothings, 
for each couple was only part of a dance that included 
all, but this did not hinder the little blind god from 
edging his way into the dances and having his turn. 

The sweet-faced Jeanne smiled up into John's face ; 
young Dr. Ford led the quiet Mary and it was no 
secret that he loved her, although no one could guess 
just how she felt toward him. Katharine and Peter 
Dane matched their quick wits, and flashed fun be- 
tween the evolutions, while Sara and Herbert Hol- 
comb bowed and curtsied to each other, with mock 
deference and solemnity, she trembling even on the 
verge of the undiscovered country of surrender. He 
had already passed over the border, but she lingered 
He loved her, but the compelling touch that would 
make her follow seemed missing. Margaret was 
heart free, and bestowed her favors impartially. She 
was her father's favorite, and the most intellectual of 
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the girls, and having been trained by the magistrate 
in the classics was as good a Latin and Greek scholar 
as her brother CJomelius, the graduate of Yale. 
To-night she danced most frequently with a young 
lawyer, a guest of one of the neighboring families that 
was invited. The girls were all noting it, and the 
following day in the loom-room there would undoubt- 
edly be developments on the subject. 

At ten o'clock came the supper, when all repaired 
to the dining-room, where there was much innocent 
gossip and jesting. The table was laden with cold 
jellied fowl and game, roast meats, and a great variety 
of pasties and sweetmeats, — such a burden that the 
slender legs of the mahogany table seemed too frail 
to upbear it all. On the court cupboard the decanters 
were filled with Madeira, while standing on a low 
table leading into the hall was the massive silver 
punch-bowl, filled with a concoction of honey, Ma- 
deira, and West India rum, which, having stood for 
hours before using, bubbled and sparkled like cham- 
pagne wben the cool spring water was added. By its 
side, on a salver, stood an array of small silver mugs. 

It was during the supper that some of the young 
people wandered out into the garden. The night was 
lovely and warm, but there were fleeting clouds in 
the sky. John and Jeanne, who had much to say to 
each other, were walking inside the hedge that bor- 
dered the highway, when their attention was attracted 
by the sound of voices approaching in the road. In- 
stinctively they both stood still and listened. 
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"It's a good time," said one gruff voice. "He'll 
be dead tired, and so '11 the others, and unless luck 
plays us false, the fool '11 take his dose to-night. He 

won't have toothache again in a hurry, d him !" 

Then the response, which seemed a protest, was lost 
to the listeners, but another voice louder, with an 
oath, broke in, ^ We might as well dare the devil here, 
as wait longer, I say. We've followed him long 

enough. The horse ," and here the voices grew 

indistinct, as the men moved beyond hearing. 

Ordinarily John's attention would have been held 
by the conversation, but now he only laughed and said, 
as he drew Jeanne closer, "They are up to some mis- 
chief, bnt they can't hurt us, can they, sweetheart ?" 

"I do not think I could be afraid of any one with 
you, John," was the answer in English that was 
touched with a slightly foreign accent, which lent to 
the sweet voice and trustful words an added charm. 
He drew her still closer and bending kissed her before 
they entered the dull stream of light that fell through 
the wide open doorway on the flower-bordered walk. 

After supper Sara, with Herbert Holcomb as part- 
ner, led in a merry dance that was always a favorite 
finish for an evening's entertainment. Although 
stately, it combined the grace and lightness of the 
old Normandy dances with the good cheer of the 
Dutch, and a queer little jingling rhyme in the lan- 
guage of the latter nationality was repeated as each 
couple ended their part of the dance. 

The dancers now stood ranged in two long rows. 
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alternating lady and gentleman, partners vis-i-vis; 
Sara and Herbert, their right hands clasped and held 
high, his left arm akimbo, her left hand daintily 
raising her skirts to show her graceful steps, ad- 
vanced between the double row, bowing and curt- 
sying and swinging alternately each other and every 
other lady and gentleman until they reached the last 
couple. They then bowed, curtsied, and swfung 
each other, repeating meantime the rhyming incan- 
tation which invoked the spirit of friendship and 
mirth, and, continuing the steps and flourishes, each 
took from a salver held by Dinah a tiny cup filled 
with punch, and without changing the time-beat ex- 
changed and drained them. There was much merri- 
ment over this last feat, because it was supposed 
to be done without spilling a drop, and in perfect 
time with the music. All the other couples, in turn, 
followed Sara and Herbert until they again were 
the head couple, when with final bowing and curtsy- 
ing the dance ended. 

M'sieu's voice had not once faltered throughout 
the evening, and the gay music of his violin was as 
inspiriting as the last dancers swung back to their 
places and the final curtsies were made as at the be- 
ginning, and it was not until the last guests were 
departing that his music trailed slowly and softly 
into silence. Then laying his violin down, he rose 
and going into the hall passed near Dinah, who still 
held the salver with some glasses of punch. 

"You's got a moughty fin' scrape ter yer fiddle, 
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Mistah Bear/' said the old black woman condescend- 
ingly. 

"You can hoi' ze salvaire vairee straiet, konseed- 
aireen ze speereets zat you carree/' with suavity an- 
swered the Frenchman. ITot usually quick to take 
offense, to-night he irritably resented being called 
Mr. Bear, and to have his beloved violin designated 
a "fiddle" was intolerable, and he steadied himself 
on the sword of his retort, feeling that it upheld his 
dignity even if it did not give a deadly thrust. M'sieu, 
notwithstanding his gay dance music, was certainly 
not his usual happy self. 

At this moment Madam Vanderpoel approached 
and graciously thanked him for the pleasure that he. 
had given to them all. 

"Merci bien, Madame," said M'sieu, bowing low, 
but still unsmiling. "Ze onaire an' ze plaisir eet ees 
mina" 

Once more cordially thanking him. Madam turned 
to her son John and told him to show M'sieu to the 
room that he usually occupied when remaining over 
night It was one of two large rooms in the ex- 
tension over the kitchen, the other being occupied by 
the youngest son of the house. 

Soon all the "Good nights" were said, and it wias 
not long before darkness and quiet settled over the 
tired household, and all were fast asleep. 

It was at the darkest hour of the night, when a 
sound awakened John. He lay startled, trying to de- 
termine just what it was that had brought him back 
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to consciousness. There was a tense moment of wait- 
ing, and then as there seemed to be no further sound 
or movement he was slowly sinking back into obli- 
vion, when a curious clicking sound fell sharp upon 
his dulling senses. Now thoroughly awake, he sat 
up and listened. The light clouds of the earlier 
night had gathered into heavy masses and covered 
the heavens with a pall of blackness, making the dark- 
ness intense. Now and then there was a flash of 
sheet lightning, precursor of a storm. He waited 
again a few moments and was beginning to feel in- 
clined to laugh at himself, when for the second time 
he distinctly heard the sharp click. It seemed to 
come from directly beneath his open window. Getting 
quietly out of bed he was creeping toward the win- 
dow, when a sudden vivid flash of lightning illumi- 
nated earth and sky, and for a single instant re- 
vealed to him two men standing under a pear tree a 
short distance from the house. He knew at once that 
some one was trying to open a window on the ground 
floor. He had heard his mother say but a few days 
before that the fastening of one of the kitchen win- 
dows was broken, and that the window was too loosely 
held by a nail, which had been driven a short dis- 
tance above the top of the lower sash, to prevent its 
being raised. The memory of what she had said 
now passed through his mind quickly. The noise 
must be the click of the old latch. Some one was 
trying to raise the window. Then, his mind work- 
ing rapidly, came the thought of the peddler, his 
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costly pack, and the large sum of money that was 
probably on his person, obliged as he was, like every- 
one else, to be his own banker. 

Turning quickly, John took from its accustomed 
place on the wall his musket, and with noiseless steps 
reached the window. He had just put his head out 
and was peering through the darkness, when a blind- 
ing flash of lightning revealed, at the window directly 
beneath him, a man with arms upraised trying to 
force the sash that had the broken lock. Quick as 
thought John aimed for the man's right shoulder, 
thinking to wing him, and fired. Almost simultan- 
eously with the shot came a volley of oaths from 
under the tree and a shriek, uttered by the man be- 
neath him, who leaping upward fell back to the 
ground with a dull, heavy sound. 

It was but a few seconds before the entire house- 
hold was awake and in the hall anxiously questioning 
one another, the Frenchman being the only one who 
did not put in an appearance. He was almost imme- 
diately missed. 

"Where is M'sieu ?" 

^^s he hurt V 

''What is the matter ?" 

'Who fired the shot?" 

"M'sieu! M'sieul" called the magistrate at the 
closed door of the peddler. 

Amid the confusion and tangle of questions John 
attempted to explain, but in the excitement for the 
moment no one seemed to listen, and when at last the 
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situation was understood, precious time had been 
lost Cornelius and Thomas without stopping to 
dress further seized their loaded shotguns, and 
started at once for the side yard, where the men 
were seen. 

It was now raining a sudden and furious down- 
pour, the flashes of lightning no longer sharp and 
clear. They had been out but a few minutes when 
through the rush and roar of the storm they heard 
the muffled sound of wagon wheels in the highway, 
which almost immediately grew indistinct 

"They have escaped us!" exclaimed Thomas. 

"Yes," responded CJornelius, answering dismay in 
his tone. "And it will be no use trying to follow 
them now. We might miss them under the most 
favorable circumstances where the three roads fork, 
but, on a night like this, pursuit would be worse than 
useless. I don't go another step to-night ! We'll pick 
up the trail to-morrow, though !" 

"You're right we will!" answered Thomas with 
determination. 

They were now joined by John, and the three with 
lanterns carefully examined the ground beneath the 
window, where the man fell, but all to no purpose. 
The heavy rain made little pools of water that re^ 
fleeted glisteningly the dull lantern lights and oblit- 
erated any trace that might have been there of the 
wounded man, or of the men that must have carried 
him away. The darkness preceding the early dawn 
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was settling down, adding gloom to the storm, when 
the men, thoroughly drenched, reentered the house. 

Meantime M'sieu's door had been forced open. 
They had foimd the peddler lying in a stupor so 
deep that it seemed deathlike. "What could it mean ?" 
th^ asked one another blankly. "The men had not 
reached M^sieu, how came he to be in this condition ?" 
There was a strong odor of laudanum in the room, 
but no other indication of what was wrong except 
an empty phial on the floor by the bed. 

The magistrate, with his sons William and Ben- 
jamin, who had remained in the house to find out 
what was the matter with M'sieu, tried to rouse him, 
but at firat all efforts to bring him back to conscious- 
ness failed. They pounded and shook him vigorously 
to get the blood circulating. They finally forced him 
into a sitting posture, and, as soon as he had regained 
consciousness sufficiently to swallow, plied him with 
strong black coffee. Then they got him on his feet, and, 
with a man on either side, walked him up and down 
the long hall, he pleading incoherently to be let alone ; 
but they kept him moving for hours until the deadly 
effect of the drug worked off, still leaving him in a 
dazed condition. They then permitted him to lie 
down and rest, but the exhaustion following was so 
great that it was not until the next day that he was 
able to tell them his singular story. 

Two men had travelled from ITew York in the 
stage with him. The younger man, tall and fair 
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and of most affable demeanor, lie had met at one of 
the wholesale stores while replenishing his stock in 
that city. He had seemed intent on business like 
himself, and M'sieu had paid little attention to the 
man, although he now remembered that he bought 
little, but priced goods and made memoranda, and 
seemingly interested in the same line of goods as 
himself never was far removed from where he was 
trading. When M'sieu left the store the man had 
still been there. Later, the peddler said, he had met 
him in the barroom of the Merchants' Hotel on Cham- 
ber Street, where he was staying, when the man ap- 
peared most agreeably surprised, and, greeting him 
affably, they had fallen into a desultory conversation, 
chiefly, as he remembered, about the chances of trade 
in different parts of the country. He might have 
taken an extra glass of wine or two and been a little 
more communicative than otherwise, but he was quite 
positive that from force of habit, on account of the 
danger he was constantly in from carrying valuable 
goods and jewe-ls in his pack and often large sums 
of money on his person, he had confided none of 
his business nor his destination to the agreeable 
stranger. 

He also remembered as they rose from the small 
table where they had been sitting that the man 
stimibled clumsily and threw out an arm, apparently 
to save himself from falling, letting his hand strike 
against M'sieu's waist where in a broad belt he car- 
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ried his gold. The action had startled him for a 
moment, but the man, recovering himself, had apol- 
ogized most profusely, saying that an Englishman 
could not be expected to carry French wine as he 
would London ale or brown stout. The peddler said 
that he was somewhat surprised to find the man one 
of his fellow-travellers in the half-filled stage the 
following day. With him was a companion, much 
older, with a dark, sinister face, whom he addressed 
as "Doc," and casually introduced as a friend that 
had arrived by packet from Europe the previous day. 
M'sieu said that he could not tell why, but that he 
felt at onoe uneasy. 

Both men talked well and relieved the tedium of 
the monotonous stagcrjoumey. They were friendly 
with all the passengers including himself, and the 
younger man told some of the others in the coach 
that his friend was travelling for his health, and 
wished to get away from the sea air, while he quietly 
confided to M^sieu that the man was very wealthy. 
They were so frank and apparently brimming with 
good fellowship, that his first instinctive distrust was 
quite overcome by the second day of their three days* 
journey. It was again wakened into consciousness 
late in the afternoon of the third day when, coming 
over the lonely Pocono Mountain, he caught a swift, 
significant glance passing between the two men when 
he mentioned that during the brief hours given them 
to rest the two previous nights he had been unable 
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to sleep and could only walk the floor, his face ached 
so badly, and the prospect was that he would do the 
same when they reached their destination that night. 

The dark man had quickly volunteered, "I studied 
medicine once; wait until we get to an apothecary's 
and I'll se«t you up good as new I" The peddler said 
that he refused the offer but that he had again suf- 
fered intensely that night, being quite worn out with 
pain, and sleeplessness, and that they seemed so 
solicitous about him the next morning that he forgot 
to think of them as he usually did of strangers, and 
when they reached a village the dark man had bought 
and insisted upon paying for a phial of brown liquid, 
which he told him was brandy containing just a dose 
that would cure his toothache. The man's kindness 
had seem disinterested, and all distrust had now 
left his mind, besides they were to part company 
almost immediately. On leaving the stage four miles 
below the Vanderpoel place M'sieu said that the man 
had leaned from the door with the parting instruction 
not to take the medicine until he went to bed for 
then it would surely cure him, adding half jocosely, 
"Do as I tell you, and you won't have tic-doulov/reux 
again in a hurry, I'll warrant." Again the peddler 
said he had felt an instinctive shrinking from the 
man, but could see nothing reasonable to justify any 
suspicion, and in fact had not had the least thought 
of foul play in reference to the medicine. 

So with final adieux he had thanked him, and had 
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said that he would follow his directions. That was the 
day before yesterday morning. He did not know how 
much farther on the men had gone after he left the 
stage, but they had intimated that it would be some 
distance. He himself had been dropped at a point 
close to where he began trading, their house being the 
second at which he had stopped. He had come over 
from the first place in the freight wagon on the 
weekly trip. During the day, while occupied in sell- 
ing, he had not been much troubled with the pain, 
but he said that after the dance his head and face 
had ached so unbearably that he had taken the medi- 
cine, and he knew nothing more until roused by 
them. 

John corroborated the peddler's story by repeating 
tHe conversation overhead by him the night of the 
dance, while walking with Jeanne in the garden. 
Cornelius and Thomas, who had started out early the 
previous day to try and trace the burglars, returned 
toward nightfall of the second day, weary and disap- 
pointed, saying that they had gained no clue as to 
the whereabouts of either the wounded man or of 
his companions, although they had even gone to 
Milspaugh's tavern, a somewhat noted resort for ques- 
tionable characters, about twenty miles away, and 
remained the previous night in the hope of seeing 
or overhearing something that might give an intima- 
tion of their place of hiding. Cornelius had also, 
Che previous day, closely questioned the stage-driver 
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on his return trip as to M^sieu^s journey from the 
city. 

The stage-driver, who always carried a small ar- 
senal to defend the safety of his passengers on their 
lonely trips through long stretches of wilderness, and 
whose mind was as alert as a modem detective's, 
on hearing of the attempted burglary, at once men- 
tioned two men who had been travelling companions 
of tiie peddler all the way from the city, and who 
left the stage less than a mile beyond where M'sieu got 
out It had been a somewhat unusual place for any 
one to alight, but the young fellow had told him in 
the city that he and his friend might leave the stage 
at any time as the older man was only travelling for 
his health, and had given him a couple of gold pieces, 
saying that even if the journey was short he wanted 
no change. Little doubt now remained in the mind 
of the magistrate that M'sieu's fellow-travellers were 
two of the men that had been engaged in the effort 
to burglarize his home. 

The only hope of tracing them now was through 
the injured one, and as the third man was probably 
a confederate of the two from New York, who was 
thoroughly acquainted with the vicinitj, the mag- 
istrate was not surprised as the days passed without 
bringing any tidings of them, and finally decided 
that the men had made good their escape to some den 
in the mountains, whose disreputable occupants 
would keep their secret. 

The peddler after a few days, having partly 
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recovered his strength, again started on his round of 
barter, and the life of the household settled down 
into its accustomed routine, the feminine portion be- 
ing busily engaged with the assistance of Miss Martha 
Pruyn, the neighborhood dressmaker, in preparing 
Sara for her trip to Philadelphia, and by the first 
week in June she was ready for her journey. 



CHAPTEE Vin 



THE HORSEBACK RIDE 



It was the evening before the day of Sara's de- 
parture that Herbert Holcomb rode over to say 
good-bye. He found her looking brilliantly happy 
in the anticipation of her journey and with the vista 
of social gaiety that lay open before her. The young 
people were all mounted and ready for a gallop when 
he turned into the driveway. 

"Hello, Herb!" called John, a hearty welcome 
in his voice. "Just in time, we're off for a run." 

"Yes," said Sara, turning her radiantly happy 
face toward him, "I am glad that you have come. 
It will make the ride so much pleasanter. You know 
that I leave to-morrow." 

He drew rein by her side, and inamediately decided 
to have a certain question finally settled before the 
ride was over. 

"Yes, I know," he answered, "and that is the 
reason I came to-night." 

The rest had now started, and they turned to 
follow. Dr. Ford rode by Mary's side, with the 
conscious pride of possession, for their engagement 
was now more than a week old. Jeanne Seleur, who 
was the Vanderpoel's guest and would remain with 
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them during Sara's absence, rode by John's side with 
something beside the flush of the sunset on her sweet 
face as she looked at the boyish yet manly face of 
her young cavalier; Katharine matched, but not 
mated, with Peter Dane had already commenced to 
brush wits with him, while Margaret rode by the side 
of her brother Thomas. It was a merry party full 
of buoyant life. Out into the road they swept in 
the glow of the late sunset, into the shadowy woods 
and down to the road that led by the river. 

The full moon was rising over the mountains before 
they turned homeward. Herbert rode by Sara's side, 
both now silent. They were lagging behind the 
others. She had been unusually gay and seemed more 
remote to her lover to-night than ever before; but 
could he let her go away with the question unan- 
swered ? Suddenly he drew a long breath and lean- 
ing forward placed his strong, muscular hand over 
the small, firm one holding the bridle of Dainty Belle. 

"Sara." The tone was half entreaty, half command. 

The girl started. Her thoughts had been far away. 
In the silence that had fallen between them, she had 
been absently thinking of the morrow and of her 
journey. ITow his voice brought her back startled 
to the present. 

"What dreadful thing was I doing, Herbert ?" she 
asked lightly. "I w«as not thinking. Where are the 
others? We are away behind! No wonder you 
wanted me to wake up I" 

Still his hand rested with firm control over hers. 
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"Sara," he repeated, "I hope that you will not forget 
me as easily absent as you seem to when I am with 
yoii/^ 

"Forget you, Herbert? Indeed I shall not. Of 
course I expect to have a good tima Aunt Patience 
writes that she has arranged to have a grand ball, and 
then there are to be sailing parties on the Schuylkill 
and other things she has planned for, and I shall 
meet lots of nice people, I know; but you may be 
sure that I shan't forget this dear old home-place 
nor any of you." 

"But, Sara, I want more than remembrance," b^an 
Herbert earnestly. 

"You do not want a lock of my hair ?" the girl asked 
mischievously, remembering the curl he had cut from 
her head before she went away to boarding-school, 
when they were children. "For, you see I can't give 
it to you, because you were so greedy long ago that 
my curls have always been one-sided ever since. 
But," she added teasingly, "I might cut a beautiful 
lock from father's Sunday-best peruke — that is, if 
he did not catch me at it Come, do let us hurry !" 
she exclaimed, now nervously impatient of the de- 
taining hand on her bridle, which she tried to shake 
off. 

"No, you shall listen," he answered doggedly. He 
felt the utter hopelessness of trying further, but his 
obstinacy carried him along regardless of defeat. 
She had not taken him seriously — she never did, but 
he was determined that she should to-night. "Sara, 
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I want your love. You know that I have always loved 
you, ever since we were little, and long before I stole 
the curl. I have always given you all that I had 
to give. My life will never be worth much without 
you." There was a direct intensity in his voice, that 
held her although it did not quicken the pulse-beat. 
"You must love me, and you shall give me your prom- 
ise before you go." 

She turned her face, which had been half averted, 
full upon him, very white and frightened-looking in 
the clear moonlight. This was not "Bertie," the 
old playmate that she had always laughed with and 
at, and teased. This was a stranger, and for the 
stranger^s love and passion there was no response in 
her heart. A chill of terror seized her. Herbert 
seemed unreal, she herself seemed some one else, and 
the moonlit world, with its patches of gloom and 
light, seemed a weird phantasy. She was, despite 
her affectation of womanly ways, only a happy, wilful 
child at heart, as yet untouched by love, which was 
still to remain a great and beautiful mystery, over 
which to dream and hope in her innocence, for the 
solution was not held for her bv the man at her side, 
intense and half-compelling as his love was for her. 

"Oh, Herbert, Herbert, don't!" she sobbed. 
"Can't you see that I — ^that you — ^that you are just 
like John and Thomas! I Vike you — like you so 
much^ but " 

"Yes, you like me, and shall love me," the man 
interposed quickly, with a touch of imperiousness 
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that for a moment held her enthralled ; but quickly 
recovering herself, she answered with spirit, "If you 
feel so sure, we need not discuss the subject further," 
and with a determined motion shaking his detaining 
hand from her bridle, she gave the restive Dainty 
Belle rein, and galloped rapidly after the rest of the 
the party, who, although riding slowly in advance, 
had quite disappeared in the far perspective of the 
flecked and shadowy road. 

Herbert kept at her side, but it was not until com- 
ing up with the others, who were now in sight of 
home, that he leaned forward and said in a low, 
half -plea ding voice, "Don't be angry with me, Sara, 
I am half mad at the thought of possibly losing 
you." 

"You certainly can't lose me, for " began Sara, 

wilfully perverse, when John, who with Jeanne 
loitered behind the others, suddenly swerved his 
horse and half turning in his saddle to speak to them, 
caught Sara's last words. 

"Well, we began to think we had lost you both!" 

he exclaimed. 'Where have vou two been ?" 

t/ 

"Oh, we did come near losing each other, and 
we shan't go that road again," quickly answered 
the girl, with evasive though somewhat forced gaiety. 

John looked puzzled, but was given no opportunity 
to question further, as Dainty Belle, in response to 
a slight touch from the controlling hand on her bridle, 
turned into the driveway with quickened steps that 
carried her young mistress safely beyond the reach 
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of questioning in that direction, and gave John, as 
Sara impatiently thought, "A chance to get his wits V^ 

"John usually has sense, if he only would use it to- 
night, and stop questioning," she said to herself. 

She found the others dismounted and waiting at 
the portico. Herbert still followed her closely, but 
before he could dismount she slipped quickly from 
her horse to the ground, passing the bridle to Thomas, 
who in turn gave it to the man in waiting, while 
she, with a stately curtsy, bade Herbert, "Good night 
and good-bye." 

Then, turning to the others, she said, "I am going 
to start on my journey so early that I know you 
will all excuse me if I retire at once." 

There was a chorus of dissent and disappointment, 
and a protest against her leaving them before they 
had had some music. Surely she was not going to 
desert them on this last evening at homa 

With an half smile softening her decision, she 
shook her head in refusal, but lingered a moment in 
the doorway until John and Jeanne rode slowly up. 

She heard Katharine say something to Peter Dane, 
about "Laggards not laggard in love," and heard 
his quick response, "Laggards set Oupid a fast pace; 
nothing lags in love, when there are two laggards, 
save their horses or their feet," and the quiet laugh 
between them that followed. She half resentfully 
wondered if they meant Herbert and her ; then look- 
ing at the happy faces of the girl and boy lovers, 
she thought half wonderingly how strangely sure they 
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seemed of each other, and how indifferent to others. 
Half impatiently she turned away, calling a final 
"Good night" 

Before getting beyond hearing she heard John's 
hearty voice urging Herbert to stay with them, but 
a moment later came the sound of his horse gallop- 
ing away, and she knew that he was gone. 

In the comer the single hand of the tall old 
Stuttgart clock was just pointing to nine, and the 
heavy hammer began pounding out the hour on the 
large bell suspended above the dial, with a solemnity, 
the girl thought, that it had never had before. She 
was weary and dispirited. 

Going over to the small mahogany stand that stood 
against the staircase, she took her bedroom candle 
from among the others, and lighting it from one that 
was burning, ascended the stairs and entered her 
chamber. 

It was a fresh, sweet room, with white-washed ceil- 
ing and walls, and yellow painted floor, the center 
of which was covered with a woven rag-carpet of 
different shades of blue. The windows, dressing-case, 
and wash-stand were hung with homespun linen of 
a pale gold color, edged with white knotted fringe 
and embroidered with a delicate vine of white touched 
with blue. The tall carved mahogany four-poster 
bed had a tester, from which hung curtains, with full- 
gathered valances deeply scalloped and embroidered 
hanging from its cornices, and foot-curtains to match, 
all of ihe same color of fine linen as the other 
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draperies of the room. Over the high and downy 
bed was spread a white-fringed, yellow coverlet, 
heavily embroidered with white and softest shade of 
blue. 

These hangings and the dainty bedspread of home- 
spun linen, with their enrichment of marvelously 
beautiful and delicate needlework, had all been the 
work of her Huguenot great-grandmother, the story 
of whose brave life and love she had heard her mother 
tell over and over, and never wearied of hearing. 
This quiet little room, lovely and pure, had sheltered 
her all her life excepting the few years when the 
greater part of the time had been spent at the 
Moravian Seminary, and she Had unconsciously lived 
in the thought and atmosphere of the far-off long- 
silent woman's life and work, until their sweetness 
and fine strength were living again in her own life, 
only awaiting the fullness of time to blossom and bear 
fruit. 

As she looked about her now, dissatisfied with her- 
self, she thought of the beautiful, daintily-reared 
woman, who had had a faith in God so strong, and 
a love for the young Chevalier so deep and unselfish, 
that she had given up luxury, home, and country, 
that she might worship the one, and follow the other 
through peril and hardship, to the utmost of her 
womanly devotion. She had dreamed that she, too, 
would love deeply and unselfishly, but it was always 
just as it had been with Herbert to-night; she did 
not wish to give up anything. "And I just won't I" 
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she petulantly said half aloud. "It would be mawk- 
ish and sentimental in me, for there really isn^t any- 
thing to give up for, with Herbert. He has every- 
thing in the world that he wants — except me, perhaps. 
If he were poor and persecuted, I wonder if it would 
be different and I would love him?'' Then slowly 
and decidedly, "Ifo, I just wouldn't. My beautiful 
great-grandmother had heroic stuff in her, and I 
have not; I am selfish, and I can't help it." Then 
wistfully, as she rose and looked at herself in the 
oval mirror, hanging above the dressing-case, "I wish 
I wasn't They all say I look like her — if I only 
could he like her." Then opening a curiously carved 
jewel-box, she took from it a small miniature set in 
pearls. Holding it close to the candlelight^ the glow- 
ing, living face bent over the lovely pictured one so 
like its own. 

Finally, bending impulsively still closer to it, she 
whispered, "Make me like you, just like you, faith- 
ful and brave and true." Then kissing the miniature, 
she took a slender gold chain from the box and slip- 
ping the miniature on it, placed it about her neck, 
smiling dreamily as she softly added, "Yes, ma belle 
grand'mere, you shall go with your little girl to help 
her." After this she quickly undressed and was soon 
fast asleep. 



CHAPTEE IX 

BREAKFAST BY FIRELIGHT AT THE INN 

Sara, who wa» up early the following morning, 
with all the mists of the previous evening dispelled 
in the clear sunlight, sang gleefully as she flitted about 
the house, and finally out to the barn, to kiss Dainty 
Belle good-bye on her whitenstarred forehead. There 
was nothing of importance to be done, for the deer- 
skin trunk, with its brass-studded nails, was packed 
and locked and stood with its accompanying band- 
box, ready for departure in the great hall, where the 
door thrown widely open let in a steady current 
of dewy, sweet-scented air. 

It had been planned that her brother Cornelius 
should accompany her part of the first day of her 
journey; after that she was to travel alone. The 
stage would pass soon after seven o'clock, and the 
hammer of the comer clock was sounding the hour, 
when at last she stood in her Mazarine blue linen 
dress, with its white embroidered collar and cuffs, 
her quaint rose-trimmed calash and white mitts^ her 
bead bag on her arm, and holding the large gorgeously 
flowered bandbox, containing the pride of her girlish 
heart, — ^her best bonnet, — awaiting the arrival of the 
stage. 

93 
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The magistrate had given her his final caution 
against making friends with strangers, in fact forbade 
her to do so in the case of gentlemen. He had barely 
finished when the warning note of the horn floated 
to them through the clear, light air, and soon the 
heavy rumble of the rapidly approaching stage-coach 
was heard. A moment later, gay with yellow and 
red paint touched with black, it swung into the drive- 
way and drew up with considerable dash before the 
expectant group. While the trunk was being placed 
and strapped in the boot, final injunctions to Sara 
and last messages for Aunt Patience and Uncle Philip 
were given, and at last she, with her precious band- 
box, was helped into the coach, the bandbox being 
stowed away under the seat. Then good-byes were 
quickly said, and before Sara realized it the bull- 
hide London whip of the stage-driver was flourished 
over the leaders' ears, and the four horses starting 
with ease and grace swept down the driveway and 
out onto the turnpike, and she had actually com- 
menced her much anticipated journey. 

The stage, which accommodated nine passengers, 
was unoccupied this morning, and as Cornelius had 
seated himself outside with the driver, Sara had only 
her thoughts for company. The country around her 
home, as yet untouched by the blighting heat and 
glare of midsummer, looked very beautiful to her in 
its early June freshness, a hauntingly lovely picture 
for the girl to carry with her. The sides of the 
ooach were down, giving a full view of the land- 
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scape, as she was bon» swiftly beyond the f amiUar 
into less well knowtn and finally into wholly strange 
regions. The time passed so quickly that she was 
startled when the sudden note of the driver's horn 
announced their approaching arrival at the Way- 
side Inn, where they were to dine and have a fresh 
relay of horses. At this point Cornelius, after plac- 
ing her in the direct charge of the stage-driver, bade 
her good-bye, as he could go no farther, having busi- 
ness to transact in the locality before returning home 
on the stage the following day. 

He stood and looked after the departing vehicle, 
while Sara leaning far out of the window waved her 
hand to him as long as she could see him, and when 
at last the ooach after having paid toll passed through 
the toll-gate, and the receding inn was finally shut 
completely from sight, she drew back feeling a little 
lonely and desolate. This sense of loneliness wore 
away, however, and as several passengers were taken 
in en route, die became interested in a polite way 
in them and their conversation. One of the women 
attempted to draw Sara into familiar chat, but the 
girFs responses were so reticently brief that the 
stranger, finally chilled, gave up further attempt at 
sociability in her direction, and devoted herself and 
her apparently self-adjusting, quick-firing question- 
gun to the other passengers. 

Much relieved, Sara then watched, with amusement 
and interest, the skirmishing between the attacked 
and the attacking parties. When she wearied of this 
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byplay, she beguiled the time thinking of her Aunt 
Patience, whom she had not seen for several years, 
and of the great city to which she was going, and 
which she as yet knew only in fancy; but the hours 
dragged wearily as evening approached. 

The inn, where they were to spend the night, would 
not be reached until ten o'clock. She felt hungry, 
so from her little bead-bag on her arm she took a 
couple of caraway-seed cakes and ate them slowly, 
with a homesick feeling, wondering what they were 
all doing at home, and almost wishing that she was 
back with them, as darkness settled down and con- 
yersation died away among the passengers (even the 
inquisitive woman seemingly being subdued and ex- 
hausted), and nothing but the reverberating thud of 
the horses' hoofs and rumble of the stage, which 
every moment carried her farther away from them, 
sounded through the darkness. 

It was but a short time before the moon rose and 
silvered the landscape with its dim, half-revealing 
light. 

Sara watched it as it mounted slowly above the 
horizon, and the scene on the river road the previous 
night came vividly before her. Now she was so 
lonely that she thought of Herbert almost tenderly. 
Had he been present, it was a moment of weakness, 
against which the deeper instinct of the girl's heart 
would have had to be on guard, for the feeling was 
only the transient outcome of an isolated moment. 
But now, with distance between them, the tender 
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thought was clarifying, making her safely question 
herself and find the deepest solution of love's undy- 
ing problem. 

The ideas drifted almost unconsciously through 
her mind as she watched the light, fleecy clouds chase 
one another across the clear, shining face of the moon. 
"Herbert is so good, and if I don't love him, I like 
him, and I am sure that he loves me. Why should 
I ask more? I would be mistress of his beautiful 
home, and have everything as I wanted it ; and I do 
love to have my own way !" Then she fell to build- 
ing air-castles as to what she could and would do, 
if she were to marry Herbert. 

Suddenlv she felt her monitor, the little miniature 
resting on her bosom, and she touched it with an 
almost repentant feeling, as if she had profaned the 
beautiful ideal of womanhood that it represented to 
her. 

Her rebuked fancy groped about dimly for some 
moments, then thought came clearly and definitely. 
"The reason why she Was happy was because she 
gave so much and gave up so gladly. Perhaps," and 
the thought was like an illuminating flash of light 
in her heart, "it is not so much what we get as 
what we give that makes us truly happy ;" and as a 
corollary to this clear thought, she felt dimly the 
essence of a great love, that received as well as 
gave, lifting the individual life into the unity of a 
dual identity, in which self was lost only as the 
clear, crystal drop that falls into the great ocean 
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beoomes part of the sea, with its sweep of Heaven 
above, its limitless far horizons, and its deep-lying 
hidden pearls and treasures. "Mother says that her 
love waTpart of her religion," mused the girl, "and 
I think she still would have loved the Chevalier, if 
the wide world had separated them, just as she loved 
God without seeing Him, and she would have felt 
him always close to her, just as she knew that die 
belonged to God from one eternity to another. I am 
selfish and I am afraid that I never can love any 
one in that Way," she sighed hopelessly, "I do not want 
to think of Herbert like that," she concluded de- 
cidedly, "and I am perfectly happy without him." 

Half dreamily the old story of love and devotion 
floated again through her mind. Then her thoughts 
trailed off into indistinctness, and gradually, despite 
all effort to keep awake, the "Softly falling petals of 
the dreamland tree" were dulling the roar of the 
stage-coach and the pounding hoofs of the horses, 
when suddenly the driver's horn broke loud and clear 
on the moonlit air, and in a moment more the stage 
drew up at the inn, where they were to spend the 
night, and Sara came at once out of the land of 
both vision and dream to feel glad that creature com- 
forts were near. 

As they drove up before the entrance, the landlord 
bustled out, and opening the stage-door placed steps 
and assisted the lady passengers to alight, while an 
hostler stood ready to help the driver with his horses. 

The travellers were taken into a quaint, low room, 
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with rafters of hewn timbers, dim and darkened by 
smoke from; the big open fireplace, which was 
capacious enough to hold half a cord of wood, and 
before which sat on cold winter nights not only the 
traveller, but the village raconteur and not infre- 
quently "men of substance and piety." It was tap- 
room, bar-room, and dining-room, all in one. On 
the panel above the fireplace gleamed in the candle- 
light two crossed swords, both of which had seen 
service in desperate fights with the Indians, one in 
the bloody Wyoming massacre. 

The hungry wayfarers sat down to supper at once, 
and as Sara had been especially commended by the 
stage-driver to the care of mine host's wife as the 
daughter of Magistrate Vanderpoel, she was treated 
with quite overwhelming if not obsequious deference, 
as her father was widely known and much honored. 

When at last she found herself in a neat, bare- 
looking room under the eaves, heavy with fatigue, 
she fell almost immediately into a profound, dream- 
less sleep, from which she was roused at three o'clock, 
in time to breakfast before the stage would start. 

Wide-awake at once, in the dense darkness muf- 
fled, rhythmical dripping of rain on the roof close 
above her head told her that it was a cloudy morning 
and that she must not dally, as it might possibly be 
later than she thought, and she could not ask, for 
the person that had knocked at her door had quickly 
passed on, after leaving a lighted candle outside for 
her. 



/ 
/ 
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The morning was chill, and as she entered the 
tap-room the wood-fire in the open fireplace shone 
a welcome of warmth. Economically (for wood was 
more easily and cheaply obtained than candles) it 
was made to serve for light to eke out the as yet 
dim promise of daylight, leaving the room dependent 
upon its glowing embers and flame for illumination. 

Sara seated herself at the table where the radiance 
of the firelight fell full upon her face, and she had 
been there but a moment when a man came in and 
placed himself directly opposite to her, his face partly 
hidden in shadow. 

Sara saw him give a start, and look fixedly at her 
for an instant. Her eyes fell, but a moment later 
lifting them, she observed that the man held his arm 
close to his side, and that he did not use it. As she 
now furtively watched him, there seemed something 
vaguely familiar about the stranger. "What was 
it and who could he be?" As she puzzled she felt 
his keen eyes on her face, and knew that he was 
watching every motion that she made. Aside from 
drawing herself up with conscious dignity and pride, 
she showed no other sign that she was aware of his 
presence. The constant entrance and exit of others 
broke the force of the uncomfortable situation, and 
it was not long before the bustle consequent upon de- 
parture made observation of the man easier. 

Suddenly it flashed over her that the man's arm 
was in a sling, and quickly associated with this fact 
came the thought of the wounded burglar. But even 
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if it were he, why should he seem so familiar ? She had 
not seen the men, none of them had, she told herself 
reassuringly, but she was still intermittently puz- 
zling over the question amidst the excitement of getr 
ting off, when she entered the staga Just l3efore 
it started she was quite disconcerted to see the man 
come out of the inn in the grey dawn, followed by 
a boy, carrying a heavy leather bag, which being 
deposited under part of the seat where she was sit- 
ting, the man entered the stage, and seated himself 
beside her, in salute touching his left hand to his 
hat (which was well slouched over his face) witiiout 
removing it. 

Again came over Sara that feeling of half conscious 
remembrance, but predominant now in her mind was 
the fact, evident in all his awkward movements, of 
the helpless right arm. 

"The impertinent daring of the man I He thinks 
I do not know who he is ; but he has probably found 
out who I am. I will send a message back to father 
as soon as I can. I will let father know that I am 
travelling with the burglar — ^for it must be he — of 
course it is — ^who else can he be ? His right arm has 
been wounded, and John said that he aimed for his 
right shoulder." As her thoughts came tumbling one 
after another into her mind and then assumed 
definite shape, she only grew more and more excited. 
"Oh, if I only were a man, I would know what to do ! 
But I'll think up some way to let father know as 
soon as possible; he will know what to do." 
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She looked rigidly ahead and never once glanced at 
her companion. 

Their way of travel lay over the Blue Eidge. It 
was glorious June weather. The quick shower spent 
and the clouds dispersed, the mountain-worid lay as 
the sun rose "as if new-created in all the freshness 
of childhood." The air was filled with the song of 
bird, the scent of pine and balsam, and the ripple 
of streams flowing clear over brown, pebbly beds to 
lose themselves in the Susquehanna. Sara's mind 
was so intent on her travelling companion, and how 
she could get word back to her father, that she took 
little notice of the world that was emerging into full 
sunlight She turned plan after plan over in her 
mind only to reject them all. One thing, however, 
she was decided on, and liiat was, that she would let 
her father know, but how, she could not tell. 

Higher and higher up into the mountains their way 
led them. About eight o'clock they changed horses 
at a little place perched half-way up a long, steep 
incline. Here another passenger was taken up, an 
elderly, dark man. He greeted the man at Sara's 
side familiarly. 

"Well, how goes it, Leaholme ? I am on hand, as 
you see." 

"I am all right, Doctor, except for this deuced 
arm," answered the man addressed. 

Then they fell into a low conversation, the latest 
passenger having settled himself in the seat in front 
of Sara, and in such a manner that his back was 
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toward her in talking to the man he called Leaholme. 
He talked eagerly, but in such low tones that although 
Sara was keenly alert she could catch little, if any- 
thing, of what they said. She now knew where she 
had seen the wounded man. It was at the back farm, 
the day that John and she had gone over for the 
horses. These were the men who had been looking 
for "stone-coal,*' and now she felt quite sure that 
they were two of the men that had been engaged in 
the attempted burglary. Once, when she heard the 
younger man say, "No, we won't do it just yet 
There isn't money enough in it," she felt a cold 
shiver run over her, as she wondered what fresh 
villainy they were plotting, and whether they might 
not be going to rob the passengers. 

She stole a furtive glance at the man by her side 
as he leaned forward, listening to what the dark 
man was saying. His slouch hat had been removed 
and she had her first look at him in a full light. He 
was blond and handsome, and did not look a bit 
like a burglar to her, or rather as she thought a 
burglar ought to look. Of course she had never seen 
one, only Billy Simpkins who robbed melon-patches 
and hen-roosts, and that was not as dignified as bur- 
glary, — and besides Billy was so black that he was 
no pattern to judge by, when it came to dishonest 
white people. "No," she decided, taking another 
stealthy glance, ^Tie does not look a bit as if he would 
steal." 

At this point the man laughed a genuine, hearty 
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laugh, and she found herself half smiling from its 
infectiousness. She grew more and more perplexed. 
If she only could ask some one's advice. At the 
n^ stopping place ibey were to have dinner, and 
she would try and send word back to her father 
from there. 



CHAPTEK X 

MAGISTRATE VANDERPOEL BECEIVES A STABTLINQ 

LETTEB 

The hours dragged along wearily, but at last the 
stage stopped. The man at Sara's side alighted 
quickly and turning, with a deep bow, offered his 
left hand for her assistance in descending from the 
vehicle. She haughtily looked over his head and 
with crimson cheeks sat still. The flashing eyes 
showed that it was anger or pride, not confusion, 
that made her refuse his polite attention. He looked 
puzzled for a moment, then amused, and the host 
of the inn coming up at this juncture, she turned 
to him and accepted his help. 

Once out of the man's hearing, she spoke rapidly 
to the innkeeper in a low voice. "I wish to write 
a letter, and you must send it back on the next stage. 
Where can I write it, that I will not be seen ?" 

"Right in here. Miss," he answered wilii an 
obsequious bow, as he opened the door to a small, 
private room opening out of the main room. The 
time that the stage stopped was always short, and the 
man hurriedly produced inkhom, quill, paper, sand- 
box, taper, and sealing-wax, but some little time was 
wasted before Sara could sit down, when she wrote 
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the following letter, which carried consternation into 
her home two days later: 

"Dear Father : 

"I am almost sure that I am travelling with two 
of the burglars. One was at the breakfastrtable this 
morning and the other got on the stage at a little 
tavern in the mountains, where we stopped to change 
horses this forenoon. They are the same men that 
John and I saw at Pickett's last month, looking 
for what they called ^stone-coal.' He doesn't look 
a bit like a burglar, but his arm is all done up, and 
he seems like a gentleman. There, that sounds mixed, 
but I haven't time to change it. He has recognized 
me and I am sure that he watches me all the time. 
Don't think I am afraid, for I am not, but tell John 
I wish he was here, for it's real exciting. I keep 
wondering what he would do, if he was in my place. 
I have written this instead of eating my dinner for 
I thought that you ought to know. Lots of love 
to all, 

"From your dutiful daughter, 

"Saba. 

"Eed Horse Inn." 

She finished writing, and then carefully folding 
the letter so that the blank side of the sheet came 
on the outside, addressed and sealed it securely. This 
was hardly completed before the horn sounded its 
warning note of departure. Waiting only long 
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enough to be sure that the outer room was emptied 
of the stage-passengers, she went quickly out, and, 
finding the inn-keeper awaiting her, dropped the 
letter, with a silver sixpence to pay him for his 
trouble, on the bar, as she passed to the stage, with a 
parting injunction not to fail to send it back at once. 

She was quite sure that neither of the men knew 
what she had done, yet she felt the quizzical eyes 
of the younger man upon her, as she came through 
the doorway and out to the stage. 

The two men were now the only occupants of the 
coach besides herself, and had settled themselves in 
liie back seat together. On finding that the other 
lady passengers were not going farther, Sara's heart 
sank, as she remembered that they would not reach 
Harrisburg until late liiat night. When she had 
said in her letter that she was not "afraid," there 
had been a little touch of bravado, because she did 
not want John to laugh at her. However, having 
said that she was not afraid, she meant to live 
spiritedly up to her declaration. She ingeniously 
tried to divert her mind from the acuteness of the 
situation with happy thoughts of the coming weeks 
of festivity, and by watching the ever changing 
lights on the distant mountains. The road that they 
were travelling w^as wildly picturesque, and once she 
caught sight of an alert stag, whose branching antlers 
reached high above the graceful head and proudly 
curved neck, while not far away stood a startled doe 
with its fawn. At one of the places where the horses 
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stopped to breathe on a steep ascent the older man 
got out of the stage and climbed up by the side of 
the driver. 

She had had nothing to eat since morning, and 
felt exceedingly-hungry during the earlier part of the 
afternoon. The hunger was now succeeded by a 
violent headache. A sense of dreary helplessness 
and loneliness crept over her, as she tried to stifle 
at once pain and fear. She leaned her head wearily 
against the side of the stage, and the tears crept 
slowly from beneath the closed lids. 

"Are you so very weary?" a kindly modulated 
voice asked. 

Startled, she turned full upon him a pale, tear- 
stained face, but quickly recovering from her sur- 
prise, she answered, "No, I am not." 

Ignoring the touch of acerbity in her tone, he said 
gently: "Perhaps you would like a little something 
to eat. You were not at the dinner-table this noon. 
You missed your dinner some way. I have something I 
brought along. I'm a hungry sort of animal when 
I travel; perhaps you will share what I have with 
me to-day?" 

His voice was honest and kind, and she was so 
lonely, yes, and hungry. "If only he wasn't a 
burglar," she thought. Then suddenly came the idea 
that perhaps the men might try to drug her as they 
had the peddler, and that she must be careful. 

"No, thank you," she answered with cold decision, 
and with an inward shiver turned resolutely from 
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him. Thus rebuffed, he made no other friendly over- 
tures. 

At nightfall the older man reentered the stage, 
and darkness settled down over them, the outside 
lanterns throwing a feeble glow along the road. At 
first there was a desultory conversation between the 
men, but it soon died out, and heavy breathing told 
Sara, who sat erect and alert now, that one of the 
men was asleep. 

The hours seemed eternities to the tense, weary 
girl, and when the horn of the driver at last an- 
nounced the day's journey done, and she caught sight 
of the gleaming lights of the Traveller's Inn, she was 
almost at the end of her endurance. As she de- 
scended from the stage, cramped and stiff, her head 
still aching fiercely, the light from the open door- 
way whirled and swam mistily before Her. With 
an effort she drew herself up, and walked steadily 
into the house. 

A young woman came forward at once, and took 
charge of her, conducting her into a little parlor off 
the taproom. Sara turned to her, and asked if she 
could not be shown at once to her room, as she felt 
too ill to eat any supper. 

"Surely, Miss, and if you are that bad, I'll bring 
you a cup o' tea and a scrap o' toast," said the kind- 
hearted maid, as she looked commiseratingly at Sara's 
white face. 

"Thank you," said Sara, who felt herself warming 
into life again at the sight of this girl of about her 
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own age. She at least had nothing to fear from her, 
and the blood receded from heart and brain, and 
began to flow evenly once more. 

The maid called the inn-keeper aside, and after 
a short conference, having already been told who she 
was by the stage-driver, he approached Sara wit£ 
all deference, his round, red face wreathed in smiles, 
and bowing ceremoniously, addressed her. 

"I believe that I have the honor of addressing 
Miss Vanderpoel?" 

Sara bowed an assent. 

"Hannah tells me that you are quite overcome 
with fatigue at the exceeding great length of your 
long and arduous journey. May my house be a 
haven of rest to you. The contents of my entire 
establishment and the services of my minions are 
at your disposal. Do with us all as you will!" 
He finished with an acrobatic flourish, and backed 
himself out of the door into the main room, with a 
final bow. Ordinarily Sara's keen sense of humor 
would have been alive in a moment to this hyper- 
bolic bombast, but to-night it only seemed part 
of the unreality of the situation. She was relieved 
when at last she found herself in a small, well kept 
room, and after having drunk a cup of tea that Han- 
nah brought her, she sank into the great downy bed, 
and from sheer exhaustion was soon fast asleep. 

She was awakened the following morning by 
Hannah's tapping at the door. Rising, Sara un- 
fastened the latch and let her in. 
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"I hope you are quite well liiis morning, Miss. 
Can I do anything for you V^ 

Sara had seated herself unsteadily on the side 
of the bed. Her head still swam dizzily. Suddenly 
through the fog of thought, which was filled with an 
indistinct dread, came the clear determination not 
to continue her journey, but to wait over until the 
stage the following day, and so get rid of her trouble- 
some travelling companions. Quickly she acted upon 
the resolution. "Yes, Hannah, I am too ill to go on 
to-day. Not really sick," she added, as she saw 
a look of consternation on the maid's face. "Only 
just tired, you know; I will be all right if I can 
rest" Then coaxingly, and with a smile, "If you 
will just wait on me for a day, I will be all right. 
You will, won't you ?" and reaching under her pil- 
low, she drew out her bead-bag and taking from it 
an oddly netted purse, through which gleamed silver 
pieces, she put a shilling into the girl's hand. "Just 
tell mine host Oallendar that I wish to rest, and will 
remain here for a day." 

"Yes, Miss." 

"And Hannah tell the stage-driver the same, but 
don't let any one overhear you. No one, you under- 
stand ?" 

"Yes, Miss, and I'll bring you up breakfast at 
seven o'clock, if you say." 

She was just disappearing when Sara remembered 
her trunk. "Hannah, Hannah," she called, "one 
thing more. Tell the stage-driver to leave my trunk 
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at the address on Walnut Street, which he has. And 
mind/' she cautioned again, "that you let no one 
hear you." 

"Yes, Miss. Anything more, Miss ?" 

"Yes, I would like something to eat now." 

"Very well. Miss/' and the maid disappeared. 

Sara lay wide awake now, her head throbbing 
and aching still, but with a triumphant sense of 
relief and escape. She was resting quite content, 
in this exultant consciousness, imtil the rumble of 
the stage-coach was dying away in liie distance, when 
she suddenly became aware that she had deliberately 
sent her trunk, containing all the finery for her an- 
ticipated social gaieties and triumphs, away with the 
burglars. She thought of the dainty new dresses and 
could have cried. "The mean, dishonest things," she 
thought. "If they steal my trunk, \^at good is 
it going, to do them, they can't wear my dresses and 
gloves and pretty things ?" She laughed hysterically 
at the thought of the younger man's attempting to 
deck his tall athletic figure in her finery. 

At this juncture Hannah entered, bearing a tray 
covered with a clean, white napkin, on which rested 
a cup of fragrant coffee and a roll. Sara sat up 
eagerly, drank the coffee, and nibbled the roll, while 
Hannah hovered near. 

"Did you tell Blossom, the driver, about my 
trunk ?" 

"Yes, Miss." 

"Did the two men that came on the stage last 
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night go on liiis morning?" She tried to ask the 
question in a casual tone. 

"No, Miss. The tall young man stayed here, but 
the one called Dr. Brensch went on. I heard him 
tell the young man as stayed that he ran great resk 
in stayin' ; but he only laughed an' said as he didn't 
think she was danjerus, she couldn't do no more harm 
than she had dun a'ready. An' excuse me, Miss, 
perhaps I oughtn't to say it, but I thought it was 
you as he meant. Does you know him. Miss, excuse 
me?" 

"No," answered Sara stiffly, adding as the maid 
lifted the tray and turned somewhat crestfallen to 
leave the room, "do not disturb me again. I Want 
nothing now but sleep and rest." 

But sleep did not come readily, for she was too 
much annoyed and perplexed. She had remained 
behind to rid herself of troublesome company, and 
here one of the burglars had stayed over, too. Why 
did he do it ? To watch her ? Hannah said that he 
had told the other man that she could do no other 
mischief than she had done already. Was it possible 
that he knew of the letter sent back ? Then she re- 
membered her trunk, and thought whimsically that it 
was evident that while one burglar had his eye on 
her trunk, the other was keeping watch over her. 
At last she fell asleep and dreamed that the tall 
burglar tried to put one of her dainty, white satin 
slippers on his great foot, saying that he could walk 
more softly when he broke into strange houses, and 
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that she must tell no one if he succeeded. The?i 
he next asked her to tie one of her frilled nightcaps 
on his blond head, saying that she must see that he 
could not raise his right arm to do it for himself, 
and that he felt sure that if he could only wear it and 
sleep, he would forget how to be wicked. 



CHAPTEE XI 

SARA.'S TRAVELLING COMPAlTIOir 

From the troubled dreams that followed so closely 
her anxious waking thoughts Sara fell into a deep, un- 
troubled sleep, that lasted until late in the forenoon. 

With returning consciousness came quickly back 
the heavy sense of imminent danger and haunting 
fear, to escape which in action she first sat nervously 
upright and then got quickly on her feet; but once 
up all haste was spent and she loitered long over 
her toilet to avoid any possibility of having to leave 
the protecting shelter of her room, for a maid now 
hovered somewhat impatiently about, waiting to put 
the chamber in order. 

Even when the hoarse, deep-voiced horn was blown, 
to summon the wayfarers and household to dinner, 
she lingered until longer delay was impossible. 

Descending at last to the main room, she was met 
by Landlord Callendar, who showed her most obse- 
quiously to a seat at the long table, where all dined 
together. 

Giving one quick, comprehensive look at the table 
and the room, she saw that the burglar was not there, 
and gave a sigh of relief. Hannah might have been 
mistaken after all, and perhaps he was gone. 

116 
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This quieting conclusion was soon disturbed, for 
she had little more than commenced to eat with relish 
(being indeed quite famished from her long fast) 
when tlie man came through the main entrance door 
from outside. He stood at the bar and talked a 
moment with Landlord Callendar, meanwhile taking 
a deliberate survey of the room. Then he came over 
and seated himself in a vacant place opposite to Sara, 
bowing to her as he did so. 

The quick blood mounted to her face resentfully, 
and then receded, as fear clutched nervously at her 
heart, but Sara gave no other outward sign of being 
conscious of his presence. The clear, leisurely voice 
with which he gave his orders to Hannah, as she 
waited upon him and assisted him in his partial help- 
lessness, conveyed to the alert ear of the overwrought 
girl no suggestion of his being in the least discon- 
certed by her failure to recognize his salutation, and 
made her feel more hopelessly his complete mastery 
of the situation. 

She followed the even tones of his voice, as if in 
them she might find some clue. Once only did he 
speak in an undertone so that she could not catch 
his words, and she had an unreasoning conviction 
that what he said related to herself. Shortly after 
the low spoken command a dish of mountain trout, 
crisp and brown (for the serving of which this par- 
ticular inn had become famous), was set before her 
plate, and she, looking quickly up, encountered for 
an instant the man's keen eyes fastened upon her 
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with an expression of kindly consideration, dashed 
with curious amusement, that made hers seek her 
plate again with the color flaming once more hotly in 
her cheeks. What she felt to be the impudent, un- 
warranted assurance of equality in his manner an- 
gered her greatly, but paramount to the anger was 
fright at the apparently unceasing vigilance that he 
kept over her. 

She longed to escape, and felt as if every mouth- 
ful she ate would choke her, yet she sat through- 
out the meal that seemed so interminable, mechani- 
cally going through the form of eating, forced by 
the determination not to show any trace to the obser- 
vant man opposite of the dread that had sapped all 
desire for food. 

She did not leave the table until quite a number 
had risen and stood about in small groups talking. 
The man, however, sat idly, his dinner finished, mak- 
ing no attempt to move, seemingly watching the scene 
with curious interest. Sara, who had waited, hoping 
that he would leave first, at last gathering courage, 
rose on limbs that trembled unsteadily, yet with reso- 
lute head held high, and carrying herself very 
straight, crossed the large room, threading the groups, 
some of whom stopped their conversation as she 
passed, and hardly knowing how, found herself at 
the foot of the stairs leading to her room, and to what 
she dimly felt was safety. 

As she entered the low-browed room, she was 
greeted by a rush of air that seemed stiflingly hot and 
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breathless. She tried to swing inward the small 
window, but the catch at the side was broken and she 
could not move it. The heat of the early afternoon 
grew more and more intense. Her head was aching 
again badly. As midafternoon approached and the 
air grew more sultry, she felt that she could bear it 
no longer, and finally determined to venture down 
stairs, where it would be cooler. 

With many misgivings she descended to the lower 
story, only to be reassured by finding that all had dis- 
persed, leaving an almost Sabbath stillness within, 
upon which floated from without voices of vociferous 
argument. 

She avoided the tap-room, and wandered off into 
the musty smelling, little frequented parlor, where 
she felt sure that she could sit and think undisturbed. 
She looked at the long, hard, high-backed sofa with its 
rolling ends, and notwithstanding its utter lack of 
luxurious softness, wished she might lie there, but 
finally turned and wearily seated herself on one of 
the slippery haircloth chairs. 

How she wished that John was there, so that she 
could take counsel with him ! She had always pat- 
terned her girlish code of ethics on the larger, broader 
one of this brother, whose boon companion she had 
been, and it was the thought of him, and of his stoical 
bravery in the face of danger, that determined her 
now not to show the white feather in this trying crisis. 
If only, she thought, she might carry herself so that 
John would commend her for courage when he came 
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to know what really great danger she had been in, it 
would be reward enough for all that she was enduring 
at the present. So buoying herself up with this hope, 
she finally rejected the idea of telling Landlord Cal- 
lendar that had so persistently kept forcing itself 
into her mind under the stress of her lonely position. 
He seemed like such a hopelessly silly little man any- 
way, she concluded, smiling at the thought of him, 
despite the gravity of her case. 

The room was bare and guiltless of any attempt at 
adornment, and as there was nothing in it to divert 
her after she had arrived at the foregoing conclusion, 
she seated herself at one of the closed windows, and 
tried to amuse herself and forget her aching head by 
watching the few village loungers congregated in the 
shadow of the large tree in front of the inn, who were 
idly gossiping, telling and getting the latest news of 
their small world. 

The oracle and evident wit of the group, red-nosed 
and jolly, enthroned on an empty cider-barrel, and 
an occasional guffaw of applause that came to her 
softened through the shut window from the satellites 
gathered about this coruscating center, held Sara's 
attention for a while, but she could hear nothing that 
was said, and was beginning to weary of the panto- 
mime, when Landlord Oallendar came bustling in and 
with great unction bowed low before her. 

"I hope, my dear young lady, that you are enjoy- 
ing yourself to the extreme extent that I enjoy having 
you for my most distinguished guest, I come before 
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you, craving a great boon, which I hope you will find 
it in your gentle heart to grant. Could you not do 
me the exquisite honor, and be so obliging — not that 
I would wish you to disoblige yourself — as to take a 
ride with me and Mrs. Callendar this beauteous after- 
noon ?'' 

"Oh, thank you," answered Sara, in whom all incli- 
nation to laugh at the pomposity of the invitation was 
stifled by the glad thought of release from the dull, 
close room, whose closed windows kept out the cooling 
mountain breeze as well as the hot air of the dry, 
dusty road. "It is very good of you to ask me and I 
shall be glad to go," she added with direct simplicity. 

"The pleasure is Mrs. Callendar's and mine, I do 
assure you, my dear Miss Vanderpoel. It is not often 
that we are permitted to give ourselves the felicity 
of such companionship and the delight of such joyful 
communion." 

As he punctuated these flowery sentences with his 
elaborate bows and flourishes Sara, now with light- 
ened heart, had some difficulty in retaining the gravity 
necessary to thank him reassuringly for his kindness. 
Then came added protestations of the honor con- 
ferred upon him by her acceptance, as he sidled and 
backed toward the door, and finally, with a deep 
salaam, that bent his rotund figure quite double, dis- 
appeared. 

The natural gaiety of the girl's heart asserted itself, 
and she laughed softly to herself, as she wondered if 
the inflated little man really took himself seriously. 
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for she felt sure that no one else could. Then, as if 
reproaching herself for the disloyalty of this thought 
to her newfound friend, she emphasized his evident 
kindness and good intentions as she ran quickly up to 
her room for her calash and mitts. 

When she came down-stairs she hesitated at the 
door of the stuffy parlor, then decided to go out on 
the veranda that ran across the entire front of the 
house. Here she seated herself on one of the backless 
benches. 

The group of loungers that she had watched from 
within now turned their curious gaze upon her, some 
with slow, steady look of stolid inquisitiveness, others 
with quick, self-conscious glances of admiration, these 
latter coming from the younger men, while all became 
mute as if stricken dumb. 

She began to wish that she had not come out, and 
her cheeks glowed crimson with discomfort at their 
unconscious rudeness. She was seriously thinking 
of beating an ignominious retreat from the battery 
of eyes, when the rumble of a wagon distracted the 
attention of all, as Landlord Callendar came from 
the driveway at the side of the house, and drew up 
before the door with a couple of sleek, fat horses at- 
tached to a two-seat«d springless vehicle. 

At the same moment, as if awaiting her cue, Mrs. 
Oallendar, prim, thin, and looking as if superfluity 
in any direction was the "deadly sin" of her lifers 
creed, stepped briskly from the door. 

Sara, who at the sight of her rose quickly to her 
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feet as if in response to a spoken command, looked 
shyly and doubtfully at her. She was reassured by 
the florid tones of Landlord Oallendar. 

"This, my dear Miss Vanderpoel, is her ladyship, 
my wife, who is the light o' my eyes. Her value '^ 

"There, there, Oallendar!" broke in Mrs. Oallen- 
dar, "don't make no bigger fool o' yoursel'n you kin 
help. Miss Vanderpoel'll quickly recognize m/y valoo 
— an' yours too," she added with asperity. 

While these domestic pleasantries were being ex- 
changed, Sara was stowed in a brisk, businesslike 
manner into the back seat of the wagon by Mrs. Oal- 
lendar, who then clambered agilely up by her side 
and looked at her kindly. 

Sara murmured something about its being "So 
kind" of them to take her. 

"Well, 'tain't the Lord Mayor o' London's coach 
fur luxury; but when Oallendar says to me, 'I am 
a-goin' over to the sixty-acre wood-lot, where the 
men are a-choppin',' says I, ^You take me an' Miss 
Vanderpoel along too.' I- hope you're feeling better. 
Hannah said yer didn't eat this noon, an' you're look- 
in' downright peaked," she finished, as Sara turned 
suddenly pale as the burglar appeared in the doorway. 
Sara wondered in a panic of fear why they did not 
start, when to her dismay the man came directly to 
the wagon, and, without further ado, swung himself 
somewhat clumsily up into the vacant place by Mr. 
Oallendar's side, apologizing as he did so for having 
kept them waiting. 
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The innkeeper turned an aflfably beaming counte- 
nance toward Sara, as he said : 

**It is not necessary, I am sure, for mo to introduce 
stars of such magnitude that have shone in the same 
constellation for even so brief a time as a day. You 
have basked in the reflected light of each other's 
presenc e -'^ 

"Give 'em their names, Oallendar; give 'em their 
names, an' don't maunder on an' waste breath," inter- 
rupted Mrs. Callondar. "This here's Mr. Leaholme, 
MiHH VanderjK)el." 

A diill nod from the girl, and a profound bow 
from the man, as he half turned in his seat and 
answered suavely, "I alone stood in the reflected 
light, mine host Callondar; it was not a quefttion of 
equal glory, for I was outshone by Miss Vanderpoel." 
Then turning to Mrs. (/allendar and including Sara 
in tlie glano(^, bowing, he added, "Nevertheless, I 
thank Mrs. Callondar for giving me an humble place 
by naming me in the presence of tlfe greater light." 

Sara's lip curled contemptuously, but she deigned 
no reply. The awkward silence that might have fol- 
lowed was prevented by the exuberance of their host, 
who, failing to detect any chill in the atmosphere, was 
beaming aflFably over the situation. 

"The glorious effulgence of Miss Vanderpoel 's pres- 
ence shines upon us both this beneficent afternoon, 
and for me myself it falls like the dew o' heaven upon 
the parched, thirsty earth, and " 

"Suthin' more'n dew^W fall upon you later 'r I'll 
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miss my guess, fur thet's a thunder-head a-pilin' up 
to the south. Now, Oalleudar, you put them hosses 
thro' at a good, stiff go, an' let your betters do the 
talkin'. A man what's a drivin' over a wood-road 
thet ain't none too much o' a feather-bed with its 
stumps an' stones, an' hez a bargain ahed o' him to 
drive with men thet's- little more'n mules, when it 
comes to argyin' your side o' the bargain, hed better 
git to thinkin', if there's anythin' in hie hed ekal to 
the job." 

"But, my heart's treasure, where is the man that 
would cheat me, in the light o' your honest eyes ?" 

"Honest or not, the Lord hez given me keen sight, 
an' I can see a bargain thet Providence puts midway 
atween me an' the next one, an' the Lord's added 
sense t' the sight an' a long reach. I generally carry 
home in my reticule a good slice o' whatever's passed 
around, whether it comes from a funeral or a wood- 
lot" 

"Yes, my wife has a wonderful talent " 

" 'Tain't talent," broke in Mrs. Oallendar. "Don't 
use none your highfalutin' words. It's jest horse- 
sense, Callendar. What you're lackin' in. It's the 
every day from wash-day Monday momiu' to Satur- 
day night sense, thet keeps the Travellers' Inn agoin' 
in spite o' your nonsense." 

"Good Lord, now what would you do without me, 
my dear?" 

"Hire somebody for keep and clo'es," Mrs. Cal- 
lendar snapped shortly. 
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There was silence for several moments, but many 
years of domestic squelchings had failed to subdue 
Landlord Oallendar in his poetic flights and fluent 
rhetoric. Besides, this afternoon he was in his 
element, for did he not have two guests to entertain ? 
So the mercurial temperament of the little man rose 
to the surface again like oil on troubled waters, and 
as the hours of enforced companionship wore away, 
Sara's keen sense of the ludicrous, falling like a 
warm stream upon the icy wall of fear and reserve 
that had held her, melted the defense so far that more 
than once she was startled^ to find herself laughing 
. in unison with the burglar at Landlord Oallendar's 
high-soaring fancy and picturesque verbiage, and at 
the quick, effectively demolishing stroke of his wife's 
V acerbity, which was sure to follow- his flights, and 
which for the moment would plant his feet once more 
firmly upon earth, but would^by no means rivet them 
there. 

Sara, however, did not forget an attempt at the 
greatest dignity of demeanor and abandon herself to 
the tide of amusement that, for the time at least, had 
borne her into a less tense state of mind until the 
bargaining at the wood-lot. 

In the dickering, Landlord Callendar stood like 
Uriah of old "in the forefront of the battle," but 
unlike him, not forsaken by his wife, for Mrs. Cal- 
lendar aided and abetted him when he was moving in 
the right direction, adroitly turned the tide again in 
his favor when he gave the least advantage to the 
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other side, and finally shrewdly maneuvered the 
wood-lot bargain "into her reticule," as she had 
boasted she could. 

Sara, listening to this byplay, wide-eyed and inter- 
ested, quite forgot the larger personal drama in which 
she was taking so unwilling a part, and once, at a 
sharp, keen rejoinder of Mrs. Oallendar, Mr. Lea- 
holme turned, and looking into the depths of her shel- 
tering calash, their eyes met in quick mutual recogni- 
tion of suppressed merriment 

She could hardly tell how or why, but gradually, 
in the open air and sunlight of the golden June day, 
with its sky of blue spread like a protecting tent of 
radiant light above her head (for the thunder-cloud 
seen by Mrs. CJallendar's prescient eye had failed to 
assume definite proportions), things seemed different, 
and every hour that passed made it more and more 
difficult for her to believe in the deliberate wickedness 
of the stranger, although without doubt he had been 
one of the men that attempted the burglary at her 
home. 

This fact she did not question for a moment, but 
his unfailing courtesy to her, and tJie genial en- 
joyment of the comedy, unconsciously furnished by 
their host and his wife, which he seemed tacitly to 
share with her, quite disarmed her of further thought 
of his doing her personal harm, thus taking the sharp 
edge from her fear of him so that by the time they 
returned to the inn at sunset the barrier between 
them had lowered, though by no means fallen, leaving 
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Sara in a somewhat perplexed and strangely contra- 
dictory state of mind. 

At supper that night Mr. Leaholme did not appear, 
and Sara, wishing to avoid any possibility of seeing 
him, gave orders to be called in time for the stage 
the following morning and immediately retired to 
her room. 

Before she slept she decided to be very careful and 
reserved, should Mr. Leaholme be one of her fellow- 
passengers the remainder of the journey to Phila- 
delphia. Even if he had been really a gentleman, she 
told herself, (which of course he was not), her 
father's command that she should make friends with 
no one on the journey was sufficient reason why she 
would repel any further advances, if he attempted 
them. 

Hannah's knock on her door wakened Sara before 
daylight the next morning, and rising hurriedly she 
dressed in haste and went down to her breakfast, hop- 
ing to get through before Mr. Leaholme appeared. 
She had finished and was rising from the table, when 
he sauntered leisurely in, and up to the bar. 

The room was quite full of people, and amid the 
bustle and hurry, preparatory to the leaving of the 
stage, which had arrived late the previous night, she 
slipped out of the room, thus evading a salutation. 

As she had anticipated might be the case, Mr. 
Leaholme left on the stage with her. Previous to de- 
parture there was a general confusion of running to 
and fro ; a stowing away of a few last parcels whose 
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owners vociferated parting instructions; the giving 
of one or two belated letters with parting injunctions 
not to fail to leave them, at their proper destination, 
as the stage-driver (who was also mail-carrier) 
dropped them carelessly into one of his capacious 
pockets, while he busily went here and there, attend- 
ing to half a dozen things at once ; and the final melee 
of settling the passengers for the journey. In the 
midst of it all Sara, clinging to her precioui' bandbox 
(that now contained the only bit of her store of finery 
that she was sure she possessed) and with mind intent 
upon its safe disposal, found no occasion to recognize 
her companion of the previous day. When at last 
they started she found that he had settled himself in 
the back seat, while she had been stowed away in the 
middle one in such a position that, unless she turned 
her face entirely to the outer world, she caught from 
the angle at which they relatively sat intimation of 
every movement that he made. 

Amnng the several passengers there was none whose 
destination she knew surely to be Philadelphia, yet 
their presence now was reassuring, and they would 
reach Lancaster by nightfall, where, if not before, 
she felt certain some one would get on the stage bound 
for the city. 

She had now commenced the latter part of her 
journey, and this fact alone gave her a sense of 
relief. She grew more confident as the hours slipped 
by, although still oveirshadowed by a constant sug- 
gestion of constraint and possible danger, caused 
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by the observation, seemingly most polite but never- 
theless very unceasing, of Mr. Leaholma 

Growing restive under this persistent watchfulness, 
she at first tried to show him by a rigid hauteur of 
demeanor that she fearlessly resented it, but as this 
seemed to have no definite effect, she at last deter- 
mined to exhibit no further consciousness of it, and 
to seem to ignore and forget his presence. This 
determination she wilfully and resolutely clung to, as 
she leaned back and watched the swiftly changing 
panorama that flitted by. 

And indeed, to the girl's unaccustomed eyes, there 
was much of interest. Once, while still in the moun- 
tains, they passed a gaily-painted Conestoga wagon 
(forerunner of the prairie-schooner), bound for Pitts- 
burg with its five or six tons of freight. It was drawn 
by seven magnificently matched dapple-grey draught- 
horses all with bells on their head-stalls tied with 
bunches of gay ribbons, with the exception of one of 
the wheelers that was used as a saddle-horse by the 
driver. Sara watched the blue-and-red wagon, with 
its snowy canvas top, out of sight and two hours later 
saw it climbing the mountain-side high above them as 
it had doubled in its track, as they had in theirs. 

As they approached Lancaster, they came more 
frequently to small villages, and were constantly pick- 
ing up and dropping passengers travelling short dis- 
tances, but among the number, as Sara had hoped 
might be the case, were several destined for Phila- 
delphia. 
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In tie late afternoon they arrived at the flourishing 
little town of Lancaster (which once for three days 
had been the Nation's capitol), and, after an eariy 
supper, with a fresh relay of horses, they wtere soon 
bowling swiftly along one of tiie finest turnpikes in 
the country. After the jolting of the rough mountain- 
roads, over which much of their journey had lain, the 
easy, rapid motion now was exhilarating, lending an 
exciting certainty of fulfillment to Sara's impatient 
wish that her journey's end would come quickly, and 
she lost much of tie feeling of fatigue and uneasiness 
that had so persistently assailed her since the second 
day of her journey. 

From the time of leaving Harrisburg, however, 
although conscious always of the man's vigilance, 
Sara had been relieved from further embarrassment 
in his direction in so far as be had made no attempt 
at sociability, and, although bovering near and never 
allowing her to be long out of his sight in their various 
stops, had in no way obtruded himseK witb offers of 
civilities. 

Unable to reach tie city that night, they stopped at 
a wayside inn, but between three and four o'clock tie 
following morning again were on their way, rolling 
into Philadelphia about the middle of tie forenoon. 

One passenger after another was set down, at his 
or ber destination, until Sara and the burglar were 
the sole passengers left to be disposed of. 

The stage had just turned into Walnut Street wili 
its decorously stately houses of bright red brick, 
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trimmed with gleaming white marble. Suddenly the 
man leaned forward. 

"Our journey is almost over. Are you glad ?" lie 
asked. 

There was a touch of familiarity in the word "our" 
that made Sara's cheeks flush, and she answered 
briefly, without turning her head, "Yes." 

"I am not,'' he answered. "I shall always remem- 
ber this journey." 

Sara, thinking of the bullet that he was carrying 
in his shoulder, diought sarcastically that he probably 
Would. Then the force of a certain gentlemanliness 
and courteous deference that had marked his manner 
toward her sweeping over her, she turned impulsively, 
half pleadingly, a flushed, earnest face full upon him. 

"Why can't you be good, why can't you be honest ?" 
she asked. 

A look of utter amazement overspread his face, 
which she misconstrued into one of conscience-stricken 
guilt. 

"I might," he meekly answered, still puzzled, but 
now evidently amused. "I might," he added decid- 
edly, "if I only had some one to help me to be %ood' 
and Tionest.' " 

There was a half-mocking tone in his voice that 
Sara did not think boded true repentance, and she 
felt that he was begging the question, but all further 
effort at reformation was cut short by the stage's 
drawing up before a large house set in spacious 
grounds. An iron balcony ran across the entire length 
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of the second story, and a flight of steps led up to the 
carved mahogany door, which was thrown wide open, 
as the stage stopped. 

A colored serving-man descended the stoop, and 
helped Sara to alight, taking her bandbox and shawl 
from her, as he volubly explained, "Ton's trunk 
came yistidah, Missy Sara; Mistrus Dy ley's bin 
monstrous scairt bout yous. Moughty glad dat yous 
got yere at las'." 

After getting safely on the ground, Sara thought, 
"It can do no harm, if I bow to the burglar now, and 
it may help him to be good, if I am kind. Father 
would not mind, I am sure." So she gave him a 
grave, dignified little bow and curtsy before she 
turned to ascend the high flight of steps. 

In the hall she found, awaiting her. Mistress Dyley, 
a lovely, dark-eyed woman, with masses of silvery 
hair, piled high above a singularly vivid and expres- 
sive faoa 

She put her arms about Sara. "My dear child, 
how are you? Were you very ill? I wias fright- 
ened half to death yesterday, when your trunk came 
without you, and the stage-driver said you were sici. 
What was the matter ?" 

"Oh, Aunt Patience ! I have had STich a time !" 
and Sara burst into tears. 

"There, there, child," said her aunt soothingly, 
"we won't talk about it any more just now. Doris," 
turning to a maid that stood by, "will show you to 
your room, and after dinner, when you feel rested, 
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you can tell us all about your journey. The maid will 
help you dress, and wait on you while you are here. 
I have been training her for you." 

"But, Aunt Patience, I want to tell you now. You 
know, father wrote you, when we accepted your invi- 
tation to me, about the attempted burglary at our 
home the night that M'sieu Le Barre, the peddler, 
stayed and played for us to dance ? Well, I have trav- 
elled almost all the way with two of the burglars, and 
one has done nothing but watch me, and I tried not 
to be, but I was so frightened." Her Uncle Philip 
had entered the room into which her aunt had drawn 
her, and he overheard her last sentence. 

"Philip, did you hear what Sara has just told me ?" 
asked Mistress Dyley, turning tremblingly to him. 
"Think what the child has passed through. Johan 
should not have permitted her to travel alone." 

"Yea, Patience, I heard, but thee must not fret 
thyself, for she is now safe." Then turning to Sara, 
"And how does thee do, and how art thy father and 
thy mother ? Thou hast not changed so much, little 
one, sinoe I last saw thee at thy father's, three years 
ago." 

Sara answered his questions about her parents, 
calmed by the quiet strengdi and dignity of his 
presence. 

"Thou art safe now, and thee had better rest 
before telling us further of thy journey. Thee must 
keep thyself well, for thine Aunt Patience has 
planned such worldly amusements as will take all thy 
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strength, and will make thee forget that thou wast 
ever frightened," he said soothingly. "Thine Aunt 
Patience will make thee happy, as she does us all," 
and Philip Dyley looked fondly at his wife. He had 
married out of the Friend's Society the beautiful and 
brilliant Patience Maffitte, and he often playfully 
called her his "world's woman." Their home was 
a curious blend of the two natures. In it the expres- 
sion of the quiet dignity of the Quakers' inner life 
and beliefs was enhanced and enriched by the vivid 
imagination, color, and graceful charm of its mistress. 
Wealth and culture combined to make it a center of 
activity, and not only all that was best of the social 
life of Philadelphia, but also all visiting strangers of 
prominence were entertained by the Dyleys. 

Sara felt the influence of this home engulfing her 
in her overwrought state like a lulling tide, and she 
permitted herself to be led up-stairs by the maid, 
and when she found herself in a bright, dainty room, 
flooded with noontide sunshine, she gave herself up to 
a consciousness of perfect security at last. 
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SABA TELLS HEB STOBY IN PHILADELPHIA. 

It was not until well on in the afternoon that her 
Uncle Philip said, "Now, Sara, thee can tell us about 
the burglars, if thee wishes." 

Then Sara began, and told about the attempt at 
robbery the night of the dance, and how, after one 
of the men had been wounded in the shoulder, they 
escaped, and that her father could never gain any 
clue as to who they were or where they went. She 
told very minuteily about the peddler and his story; 
about the two men looking for "stone-(X)al" at Pick- 
ett's ; and finally about her meeting one of these men 
with his arm done up in a sling at the breakfast-table 
the second morning of her journey, and about his 
recognizing her at once, and her feeling sure that he 
must be one of the burglars. Later in the morning, 
she said, when the second man that she had met at 
the farm joined him at a little lonely tavern up in 
the mountains, and she heard the first man address 
him as "Doctor," it confirmed her suspicion, because 
of the peddler's saying that the man that got the drug 
for him said that he had studied medicine, and was 
called "Doc" by his companion. Then she told about 
sending the letter back to her father, and about her 
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trying to do this in such a way that the men would 
not know that she had written, and her fearing that 
the younger one did know. 

Her Uncle Ehilip sat and looked thoughtful for a 
few moments after Sara had finished her story. Then 
he said slowly, "It truly doth look suspicious. And 
where did they leave thee, Sara ?" 

"I felt so ill and frightened that I stayed over a 
day in Harrisburg, as you know, and the man called 
^Doctor' came on, but the one with the wounded arm 
stayed over, too, and came all the way to Philadelphia 
on the same stage with me. And," added Sara, ner- 
vously, ^Tie watched me all the time." 

"And where did he leave thee ?" 

"Why, he didn't leave me. Uncle Philip. He was 
in the stage when it drew up here." 

"What !" exclaimed her imcle. "Still in the stage 
when thee left it ! That surely does not look as if he 
were guilty, and anxious to escape thy observation and 
consequent detection. What kind of an appearing 
man was he ?" 

"He really looked like a gentleman, and had very 
fine manners. He spoke to me just before the stage 
stopped, and I thought it could do no harm as the 
journey was so nearly over to ask him if he could not 
be honest and good." 

'Wbat!" again exclaimed Uncle Philip. 

"Why, I just thought that it was a pity that he 
could not earn his living in any other way than by 
stealing," explained Sara, "and so I asked him if he 
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couldn't be honest and good. And he said that he 
might, if he only had some one to help him." At 
this point, her uncle laughed, which some way rather 
hurt Sara's feelings, and she immediately grew very 
dignified so that her uncle became grave again in a 
moment. 

"When did thee see these men at the farm?'' 
"The week before the dance and the burglary." 
"But," said her uncle slowly, "thy peddler said 
that the men travelled from New York with him. 
Thee may be mistaken, little one, although thy clever 
little head had reason enough for thinking thy fellow- 
travellers might have been concerned in the attempt 
at burglary." Then realizing how overwrought and 
excited the girl had been by the trying experience 
and recital of the story, he closed the discussion by 
saying: "I will now go and despatch a letter to thy 
father telling him of thy safe arrival, which will 
leave early to-morrow morning on the Lancaster 
staga Now, let us forget all about the troublesome 
adventure, and think only of the happy times thine 
Aunt Patience has planned for thee." And, after 
placing his hand on her head with a gentle, protecting 
motion, he passed from the room. 



CHAPTEE XIII 

IN THE BOSE GAEDEN 

Mistress Dylev had never had children of her own, 
but she loved youth and life with all the intensity 
of her beautiful nature, and drew about her un- 
consciously, as the magnet attracts the steel, all the 
young people of the town. Little girls went to her 
with their broken toys and older ones with their 
wounded hearts, and she mended the one and salved 
the other with equal skill; while young men were 
always sure of a clever and faithful ally (if they 
were deserving) when they had to resort to strategy 
in their love affairs. Aunt Patience was beloved 
and adored by them all. So, when Mistress Dyley 
let it be known that she was to entertain her favorite 
niece, there had at once been much planning and 
great preparation to do her honor. It was under- 
stood, however, that the first in the series of events 
would be the grand ball given by Aunt Patience 
the following week formally to present Sara to Phil- 
adelphia society, which, although noted for ease, 
grace, and cordiality, was yet most punctilious in 
observances. 

It was now only three years since the government 
had been finally removed to the new capital at Wash- 
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ington (which, as yet, was no city, and designated 
by some as "a backwoods settlement in the wilder- 
ness/' although Major L'Enfant was planning to 
make it one of the most beautiful cities in the world), 
and Philadelphia retained social as well as commer- 
cial supremacy in the States, notwithstanding the 
passing of the political scepter held so proudly by 
her ever since the Colonial Governor and Council of 
Pennsylvania first met there in 1683. In the strong- 
hold of its political power, it had fostered and wit- 
nessed the birth of National Independence, and later 
as the meeting place of Congress . (save when owing 
to the fortunes of war it was peripatetic, and the few 
years when the seat of government was in New York 
City) the most virile and brilliant minds of the new 
nation had gathered there. Out of this long-contin- 
ued, hardy, earnest political life and its attendant 
importance had grown the fair flower of a social cul- 
ture and refinement conforming to ceremony not to 
be found elsewhere in America, and this culture had 
been ministered to, and augmented by, the commer- 
cial wealth of the city, for the trading vessels of her 
merchants, plying between this country, the Indies, 
the far East, and Europe had for decades brought 
their richest and heaviest cargoes to its wharves on 
the Delaware, making of the Quaker City the heart 
of the commerce of the New World. 

Into this opulence of mental and material life 
Sara was to be launched and borne along on the gay 
tide of its social activities, and Mistress Dyley was 
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sparing no expense nor pains that it might be properly 
done. 

Aunt Patience and Sara sat and talked matters 
over the first night in the latter^s room, and it was 
decided that they would look over that most import- 
ant factor, her wardrobe, the following morning. 
When her aimt finally rose to leave her, she suggested, 
as the girl was weary, that she should not present 
herself in the drawing-room that night, but rest and 
get entirely over the fatigue and excitement of ter 
journey before meeting strangers. Upon Sara's pro- 
testing that she was not the least bit tired, her aunt 
pinched her cheeks and, kissing her, told her to do 
as she was bid. 

She went to bed but not to sleep. Through her 
half -open door the frequent opening and shutting of 
the heavy entrance door and the murmur of voices 
and half-muffled sound of laugher down-stairs kept 
the girl's mind busy and wide awake, filled with 
fanciful visions of the part that she was soon to 
take in this bright new life. How fervently she 
wished she was down-stairs ! Then shutting her eyes, 
she resolutely tried to sleep, thinking that its oblivion 
would bring the time more quickly to her, when she 
would not be "tucked away up-«tairs" listening, but it 
was not until the last visitor was gone that sleep at 
last came to the truly weary girl. 

Early the next morning Sara, with the assistance 
of Doris, unpacked her trunk. She was just shaking 
out the heavy brocade dress with its shimmer of 
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pink flowera and billow of soft creamy lace as 
Mistress Dyley entered the room. At sight of the 
beautiful mass her aunt gave a delighted exclama- 
tion and quickly crossing the room took the dress 
from Sara's hands, and holding it up examined it 
critically. Then with loving touch she fingered 
lightly the exquisitely fine Valencia lace falling in 
rich profusion about the neck of the low-cut bodice 
and from the short puffed sleeves. Then nothing 
would do but Sara must put the dress on at once 
for her inspection. So, with Doris' help, Sara was 
soon arrayed in it, her aunt meantime giving little 
exclamations of approval, and at last pronouncing the 
costume quite perfect when the pink cameo necklace 
was produced. 

Mentally she noted the unconscious grace of the 
girlish figure and the absence of all vanity in the 
almost childishly pleased face turned toward her 
for approval. "It is the dress that she thinks beau- 
tiful, not herself," thought Aunt Patience. "This 
unconsciousness trebles her beauty and charm, but 
can it last? I certainly will do nothing to bring it 
to an end." So, with the most businesslike manner, 
she bade Sara take the dress off, and then, one after 
another, the other quaint, short-waisted dresses with 
their numerous ruchings, puffings, pipings, and quill- 
ings were tried on. Aunt Patience giving a deft touch 
here, and the suggestion of an addition there, until 
the trunk had been rummaged to its depths. Then 
a brief memorandimi was made of trifles, most of 
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them being fads of fashion, but all quite necessary 
tJiat a young lady should have who was about to 
be presented to the fashionable world. 

When at last Mistress Dyley had finished her in- 
spection and completed her list, she expressed herself 
as quite satisfied, adding, "You know, my dear, that 
we can add more dresses as you need them." 

"Yes," Sara answered, "father gave me money 
and said that I was to buy anything that you thought 
I needed." 

A little later, as thev sat in the roseKX)vered sum- 
mer-house, in the midst of the beautifully laid out 
grounds at the back of the house, Mistress Dyley 
asked Sara most minutely about her home life, her 
brothers and sisters, their work and their pleasures. 
Sara answered her questions witb happy simplicity, 
her loyal love and bright memories giving color, 
depth, and richness to the picture that she drew. 

"How strange it is!" Aunt Patience finally ex- 
claimed. "If you lived here in the city, with your 
father's wealth and position you would be much 
less care-free, although you certainly would work 
less with your hands. There seems a freedom and 
individuality about your life in the country, an ex- 
pression of what you each and all really are that 
appeals to me forcibly, as you tell me of your home 
life in which you all work as well as play." 

Then the brilliant dark eyes deepened, as if searching 
unf athomed depths and no longer seeing the luxurious 
surroundings, as she continued thoughtfully: "It 
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may be that we more idle city-dwellers are failing 
to express ourselves clearly, as life is made easier 
for us. There are so few of us that are thinkers in 
this world that it is absolutely necessary for the ma- 
jority that we should have outwaiJ expression of 
ourselves in work of some kind, in order to teach us 
what we really are, as well as to develop the powers 
and virtues in us. Now, you girls and your brothers 
are being unconsciously taught, — through your work, 
order, industry, careful foresight, management, — a 
dozen homely, practical little virtues that will carry 
you later safely and resourcefully along in any sit- 
uation in lifa Work is the definite center of the 
circumference, — ^the tangible point of existence out 
of which we round a definite knowledge of what we 
are, what w<e can personally achieve, — and failing in 
that definite understanding that comes only through 
work and endeavor, we all get to be pretty much 
alike, here in the city. Yes," she concluded de- 
cidedly, "country life certainly modifies the individ- 
ual much less than urban life. You work, you have 
your pleasures, you do pretty much as you please. 
Here we all do pretty much the same thing, — and, I 
assure you, it is not work, — and follow the fashion 
slavishly, with instinctive, almost cowering dread of 
being out of it." 

^Why, we do the same. Aunt Patience, only in our 
smaller way, I think," said Sara, answering the latter 
part of Mistress Dyley's remarks. Brought up in the 
healthy, happy atmosphere that considered labor a 
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dignified, if not necessary, concomitant of life, she 
could not meet the older woman's theorizing on the 
subject, and answered the only part that her mind 
intuitively caught. "Of course, we girls don't trouble 
ourselves about the fashions, because we get what 
we like, but M'sieu never comes to our house that 
he does not let us have things cheaper, because, he 
says, that it helps him to sell at other places, if he 
can say that ^the Vanderpoels' have bought such and 
such things of him. So you see, Aunt Patience," Sara 
concluded earnestly, "people do just the same in the 
country ajs they do here." 

Mistress Dyley looked curiously at her niece for 
a moment, but there was no trace either of pride or 
self-consciousness in Sara's manner. It was quite 
evident that she said what to her was a simple fact. 

"You are deliciously unsophisticated, my dear," 
laughed her aunt finally. "You simply have reduced 
the whole social problem to the question as to whether 
you lead or are led, whether you are the head or tail 
of fashion. In all places," she continued, her tones 
quizzical, her dark eyes merry with suppressed laugh- 
ter, "you would have me believe that the tail wags 
uncertainly and follows the head — and I guess you 
are right, Sara. Because human nature cannot re- 
sist imitating any more than the tail of my little 
dog, Bijou, can help trying to express the impressions 
of his empty little head. There is not much thought 
in either case — it is simply nature asserting itself." 

Here the footman announced a caller for Mistress 
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Dyley, and she rose at once, leaving Sara alone in 
the rose-scented garden. 

It was a beautiful place, and Sara leaned idly back, 
and looked out where the sun, now nearing the zenith, 
flooded the plaoe with a general diffusion of noonday 
light. Great beds of full-blown crimson, white, pink, 
and yellow roses bordered either side of a broad grass- 
walk, at the farther end of whose close-clipped green 
vista was a picturesque tangle of trees and vines^ no'W 
filled with cool, deep shadows. It made a beautiful 
background for a fountain that flung its beaded jets, 
like strung crystals, into the warm, perfumed air, 
and fell back into a marble basin with dripping 
coolness. A broad, smooth lawn stretched away to- 
ward the right, and in its midst stood a sun-dial, 
bearing the words, "I count only the hours of sun- 
shine." 

The winding walk leading to the summer-house 
passed not far from it, and Sara had lingered by the 
dial and read its message of light, when she and her 
aunt first came into the garden that morning. She 
had asked Mistress Dyley if she composed the inscrip- 
tion, thinking in her adoring heart that "It sounded 
just like Aunt Patience." 

But the answer had been, "No," that it was the 
translation of a Latin motto on an old sun-dial in 
the beautiful gardens of the Yilla Mogliano, in Italy, 
that had taken her fancy more than twenty years be- 
fore, when she and her husband had spent several 
years abroad soon after their marriage. 
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"You see, dear," she added gravely, the bright- 
ness of her face dinuning even yet with the memory, 
"there was a shadow over our marriaga As I was 
not a Friend, your Uncle Philip married out of 
society, and it placed him under a ban; so I knew 
that I was doubly responsible for his happiness, as 
he had given up much for me> and I made up my 
mind to place the sun-dial of our lives in the open, 
beyond the possibility of shadow as far as I could/' 
Than noting the shadowing sympathy on the young 
face of her listener, she had, with gay wit and humor, 
told of their travels, describing Italian scenes and 
places, to all of which Sara had listened half -dream- 
ing, her quick imagination making realities of her 
aunt's vivid word-pictures. 

Now, as she sat alone and her eyes fell on the 
sun-dial, she wondered if she would ever see those 
beautiful vine and olive-clad hills in a land of sun- 
shine so far away. Then her fancy, like a roving 
bee having caught the sweet of distant bloom, flashed 
homeward, and it must be confessed with a tinge of 
homesickness. As she thought of the humbler garden 
of simpler blooms made beautiful by association, the 
exquisite garden in which she sat faded from her 
sight, and her fancy ranged the dear home where the 
billowing, silvery flax fields, with their lovely crown 
of delicate purple bloom, would soon be ripening, and 
busy hands would soon be pulling the graceful plants. 
She shut her eyes and leaned her head back among 
the climbing roses. Memory shut even their fra- 
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grance from her senses. She wte3 oblivious of all ex- 
cept the diining river and blue mountains, the deep, 
shadowy, whispering pine-woods, and a dozen other 
familiar spots, all peopled by those that she loved. 

The tumbling water in the fountain sounded drip- 
pingly cool in the midday silence and heat and its 
insistent rippling drip finally rose distinct above the 
deep, soft flow of memory. Sara opened her eyes 
and the moment of homesickness was past. 

With a desire for action, she got up and going 
over to the sun-dial examined it again, not because 
of any novelty, for sun-dials were familiar enough 
to her, but to read again its fascinating inscription. 
"I count only the hours of sunshine," she repeated 
slowly. Then looking about the sunlit garden full 
of radiant light and color, and with senses still 
steeped in visions of beautiful foreign lands and 
tender home memories, she whispered softly, "I, too, 
will count only the hours of joy and gladness." Then, 
without the shadow of responsibility such as rested 
on the brave heart that had placed the motto there, 
added, "It is not hard, for the same sun shines every- 
where in this beautiful world, and oh ! but it's good 
just to be alive I" 

• • • • . 

The following days passed quickly. The bright 
mornings were spent with her Aunt Patience in the 
rose-garden idling over their tambour work, and the 
afternoons in driving out into the surrounding coun- 
try, and making or receiving calls, for her social ob- 
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ligations were already accumulating, as many of the 
young people had not waited for her formal presenta- 
tion to society in general. With the easy adapta- 
tion of youth, Sara accepted all the good and pleasant 
things with which she found herself surrounded as 
part of her right and heritage, and so frankly and 
happily enjoyed everything and everybofly that she 
was cordially liked for her own sake quite apart 
from the prestige of her position as niece of Mistress 
Dyley. 



CHAPTEK XIV 

A SOCIAT. DIPLOMAT 

On the evening of the ball Sara stood in her room, 
almost ready to go down-stairs, when her Aunt Pa- 
tience entered for the final inspection. She looked 
at her critically and briefly pronounced her appear- 
ance satisfactory. And, in truth, the slight, girlish 
figure in the flower-strewn dress, with its short waist, 
low neck, and puffed, short sleeves, looked very- 
dainty. The young face was flushed with excitement, 
and the damp rings of dark hair hung over the fair, 
full forehead in little tendrils, from beneath which 
the dark eyes looked out, as if half questioning her 
own loveliness as she stood before the long mirror, 
while the maid gave the last touch to the toilet, as 
she clasped the cameo necklace about the round young 
neck. 

As Aunt Patience and her niece turned to leave 
the room, they looked enough alike to be mother and 
daughter, for the girl had the same dark beauty for 
which the older woman had been noted a quarter of 
a century before. If Sara had also inherited the keen 
mind and brilliant wit, for which the Mistress Dyley 
was quoted, and which made her an unquestioned 
leader, they were as yet in abeyance, but life would 
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give scope to one and point to flie other, if they 
existed. 

They found Philip Dyley awaiting them as thej^ 
entered the great drawing-room* which ran the full 
depth of the house. It was softly brilliant with the 
light from the wax candles held in three great 
chandeliers, with pendant prisms, and sconces 
along the walls. Between these clustered sid^-lights 
hung rich tapestries and pictures. Cabinets of rare 
woods mounted in silver-gilt and quaintly inlaid with 
tortoise-shell and ivory, stood reflecting the gleaming 
lights in their polished surfaces. On three sides of 
the room, the long windows that extended from the 
floor almost to the ceiling were hung with heavy 
yellow satin-damask draperies looped back with crim- 
son and gold cord and tassels, and surmounted by 
gold cornices from which depended lambrequins or- 
namented to match the loopings. Between the win- 
dows, at either end of the room, was an oval mirror 
of Venetian glass, clear as crystal, set in beautifully 
wrought brass frames, bearing on both sides giron- 
doles with five lighted candles. The fireplace was 
directly opposite the door that gave entrance from 
the hall. In it were three sets of brass fire-dogs of 
different heights and sizes to accommodate logs of 
varying lengths, and surrounding it was a border of 
Dutch tiles with reddish-brown figures on a cream 
ground, illustrating the Marriage at Cana of Galilee. 
Above it rose to the ceiling a richly carved rosewood 
mantel ornamented with lighted branching candela- 
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bra with pendant prisms, whose radiant colors fused 
in crystal rainbow sheen. On the floor was a crim- 
son Brussels rug with border of creamy ground cov- 
ered with crimson roses and buds amid their softly 
shaded green leaves. The chairs and tete-a-tetes were 
of crimson and gold brocatelle with carved rosewood 
frames richly inlaid with gold, of the graceful Louis 
XIVl period, and had been imported by way of Eng- 
land from France. Indeed almost everything in the 
room had come originally either from France or 
Holland years before, for Philip Djlefs father and 
grandfather had both been men of wealth and culture, 
and neither of the strictest sect of the Quakers, 
though holding firmly to the tenets of the faith. The 
old spinet alone had been displaced by the more mod- 
em harpsichord, which had Ln ixriorted quite r^ 
oently from England. 

In the midst of this glow, Friend Philip Dyley 
stood a stately figure in his garb of grey, a quiet note, 
giving greater MlUancy to the S surrounding 
him. He came forward and bowed low before his 
wife and Sara with courtly grace. 

"Thee looks as thine aunt did, little one," he said, 
as he bent over her hand, "as thine aunt did when 
I first knew her. The young British officers that 
wooed her thought because I would not fight that they 
could win her; but although I might not draw the 
sword, and shed blood, I fought well for the con- 
quests of peace. Yet," he added, "if thine aunt had 
not helped me, I don't think that I would have won." 
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"Philip, Philip !" remonstrated his wife. 

"Thee thinks thine uncle a brave man, I doubt 
not, Sara. Well he was, I think, until he came to the 
wooing of the woman he loved. Then his six feet of 
height dwindled, and his bravery deserted him, and 
he felt a poor creature indeed. But thine Aunt 
Patience showed that she was rightly named." 

"Yes," interposed his wife. "She gave you Pa- 
tience, and you have borne your lot with Patience 
ever since. I forbid your telling the child any more 
nonsense, Philip," and she smilingly tapped him on 
the arm with her large fan, as if to enforce the com- 
mand. "Did you see Sir Cecil to-day?" she asked 
suddenly. 

"Yea, JVfistress Dyley. He said that he would 
surely be here to-night," 

All further conversation was prevented by the an- 
nouncement of the first guests, and turning to greet 
them, from that time on it was only a succession of 
new faces, most of them unfamiliar to Sara. 

It was almost time for the dancing to begin, when 
a little stir about the door attracted Sara's attention. 
Several men were greeting a new arrival, and the 
ladies in the vicinity were fluttering fans, and preen- 
ing themselves with conscious air. Suddenly the 
group of men parted and Sara saw coming directly 
toward them, tall and handsome, looking straight into 
her eyes, — ^her burglar. Her eyes fell, and her cheeks 
flushed, her thoughts coming quick and fast. Ee- 
membering what her uncle had said about the pos- 
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sibility of mistake, she prepared to meet him on 
that supposition. She always had felt that he must 
be a gentleman. She had just come to this conclu- 
sion when she heard her Aunt Patience greet him 
with, ^^Why, Sir Cecil, you truant ! Where have you 
been in hiding all these weeks? I have felt n«^- 
lected." 

"I crave Mistress Dyley's pardon," the young man 
said, as he bent gracefully over her hand. "I have 
been absent in New York and other places. Even 
though absent my heart remained faithful to Mis- 
tress Dyley, I assure her." 

"Y^ur excuse will only be accepted on condition 
that you take supper with us to-morrow night." 

"Your punishment for remissness would be reward 
for an angel of light I submit," he answered with 
mock meekness, under which there seemed a trium- 
phant ring that did not escape the quick ear of 
Mistress Dyley. 

Once more dazed and puzzled, Sara stood listen- 
ing to this exchange of civilities. Her aimt now 
turned and introduced him to her. 

"This is Sir Cecil Travers, Sara ; my niece, Miss 
Vanderpoel, Sir Cecil. I hope that you will be 
good friends." 

Sara bowed faintly and unsmilingly. "He was 
just an impostor, after all," she thought; one of those 
bogus titled scamps that she had heard her father 
say had been so plentiful ever since the Kevolutionary 
War. His travelling companion had called him sim- 
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ply "Leaholme," and now he was "Sir Oecil/^ and 
her lip curled contemptuously. 

"Miss Vanderpoel and I are almost old friends," 
she heard him saying smoothly, when she came back 
to herself. *^e travelled together for two days 
last week. May I have the pleasure of the first dance, 
Miss Vanderpoel?" 

"Yes, indeed," spoke up Mistress Dyley, whose at- 
tention having been diverted for a moment, caught 
only the last part of his remark. "You shall lead 
with her in the minuet. The music will begin 
shortly;" and in truth she had hardly finished speak- 
ing when the sound of a violin joined to that of a 
bass-viol, with the clear notes of clarionette and flutes 
floating like silver threads through the deeper tones, 
rose above the hum of voices. 

Sara tried at first to be very dignified, but the 
gaiety of the hour, her youth, and above all her free^ 
dom from anxiety, — ^the consciousness that she was 
perfectly safe, — added to a certain fascination of the 
"bogus lord," as she now called him to herself, carried 
her out of all feeling of constraint, as he led her 
surely, and with ease, through the stately stoppings, 
curtsyings, and interlacings of the minuet With 
the music and the motion, she felt herseH drifting 
away into a new world, in which all consciousness of 
the past or thought of the future seemed lost, and 
she gave herself up to the joyous present, with per- 
fect abandon. She was in great demand and danced 
with many different ones, and yet, some way. Sir 
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sibility of mistake, she prepared to meet him on 
that supposition. She always had felt that he must 
be a gentleman. She had just come to this conclu- 
sion when she heard her Aunt Patience greet him 
with, "Why, Sir Cecil, you truant ! Where have you 
been in hiding all these weeks? I have felt neg- 
lected." 

"I crave Mistress Dyley's pardon," the young man 
said, as he bent gracefully over her hand. "I have 
been absent in New York and other places. Even 
though absent my heart remained faithful to Mis- 
tress Dyley, I assure her." 

"Your excuse will only be accepted on condition 
that you take supper with us to-morrow night." 

"Your punishment for remissness would be reward 
for an angel of light I submit," he answered with 
mock meekness, under which there seemed a trium- 
phant ring that did not escape the quick ear of 
Mistress Dyley. 

Once more dazed and puzzled, Sara stood listen- 
ing to this exchange of civilities. Her aimt now 
turned and introduced him to her. 

"This is Sir Cecil Travers, Sara ; my niece, Miss 
Vanderpoel, Sir Cecil. I hope that you will be 
good friends." 

Sara bowed faintly and unsmilingly. "He was 
just an impostor, after all," she thought ; one of those 
bogus titled scamps that she had heard her father 
say had been so plentiful ever since the Revolutionary 
War. His travelling companion had called him sim- 
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feeling since the Revolution against England was 
bitter, even their dances still bore names commemo- 
rative of battles and events of the long struggle for 
Independence. 

The silence was hardly more than a conscious 
heartbeat, when Mistress Dyley raised her glass to 
her lips, and bowing covered the awkward situation 
by archly saying, "England sues America, not 
America England, Sir Cecil," and the toast was 
drunk with spirit. After this events moved smoothly 
until the ball-room was again filled with dancers, 
when some one proposed that they dance "The Suc- 
cessful Campaign," a simple, dignified affair, where 
two couples lead down on the outside, and up through 
the middle, of a double row of dancers, turning con- 
trary partners, and casting off right hand and left. 
It w!as reported that General Washington had once 
ambled through it at IsTewport, when the charming 
Miss Peggy Ohamplin opened the ball with him, and 
it was always a great favorita Once more Sara 
found Sir Cecil her partner. She was looking ra- 
diantly lovely and happy. As he led her to her place, 
he bent his head and said in a low voice, "I surrender, 
Miss Sara." 

"You had better not. I might hand you over to 
the authorities," she answered a little scornfully, 
and again remembering his doubleness, a shadow fell 
over the brightness of her spirits. She danced with 
less heart and when the figure ended refused to dance 
again, saying that she was tired. In truth, she wanted 
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to get by herself and think. She had almost deter- 
mined already not to say anything to her uncle or 
aunt about having previously seen "Sir Cecil/' for 
she felt quite sure that her Aunt Patience had not 
caught Sir Cecil's remark about their having met 
before, and having travelled together. After the ball 
wag over, as she lay in the quiet darkness of her 
own room, she tried to think clearly and definitely. 
Why should she not tell her Uncle Philip about "Sir 
Cecil's" duplicity ? Would she not be guilty of help- 
ing her aunt and uncle to promote unconsciously an 
impostor, with no one knew what dishonest schemes ? 
When he said to her, "I surrender," did he mean that 
he trusted her to keep his secret? She turned this 
question over slowly in her mind. If he had been 
any one else, she would have said that he meant — why, 
he meant — ^yes, it meant that he loved her; and her 
cheeks flushed hot in the darkness and a quick heart- 
throb of half joy, half dread stifled her. "IsTo," she 
said to herself decidedly, "I will not tell them. He 
said that he might be honest and good if he only 
had some one to help him, and / will help him." She 
lay awake a little longer, but weariness at last over- 
came puzzling thought, and she slept, not to awake 
until late the following morning. 



OHAPTEK XV 

SABA SHARES HEE SECEET WITH SIB CECIL 

The day following the ball was exceedingly hot, 
and in the late afternoon, when the shadowis were 
lengthening, Sara again sat with her aunt in the 
cool summer-house. The frame holding her tambour 
work stood before her, but her needle worked fitfully, 
her dark eyes often wandering to the rose-garden, 
with its shadowy background of larches and locusts 
beyond. 

Her aunt sat watching the girl. Sir Cecil's evi- 
dent admiration and pronounced attentions the pre- 
vious evening had not escaped her keen observation. 

"Sara," she asked at last, "what do you think of 
Sir Cecil V 

The girl looked up startled, but remained silent. 
Notwithstanding her absolute certainty that her aunt 
had missed the greater part of his greeting on being 
introduced to her, she had a great dread of having 
Mistress Dyley broach the subject of Sir Cecil. 

Ignoring her silence, her aunt continued, "Do you 
not think him handsome? All the girls were very 
much taken with him last winter, and when he sud- 
denly disappeared in the spring they were inconsola- 
ble. None of us knew where he went. All that we 
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knew was that he and Doctor Bnensch. went away to- 
gether." 

The same name, thought Sara nervously, and not 
wishing to continue the subject further, she began 
to tell her aunt aa she now worked busily on her bit 
of tambour-work about the recent completion by her 
mother of the great tapestry, upon which three gene- 
rations of the ladies of their family had wrought. 
"None of us do as beautiful work as mother," she 
added, %ut I b^ged to put just a few stitches in, 
too, and she let each of us girls do a little, and she 
showed us the part that you did. It is really beau- 
tiful. Aunt Patience. Mother told us that the first 
one that worked upon it was Madame L'Etienne, our 
great-grandmother, and your grandmother. Did you 
ever see her, Aunt Patience ?" 

"Why, yes, dear; and I remember her quite well, 
although I was but a mite of a child when she died." 

"How did she look when she was old. Aunt Pa- 
tience?" 

"She was tall and slender, and carried herself with 
the grace of a yoimg woman. The lovely face, 
softened by masses of white hair, seemed to my child- 
ish eyes shining, as if a great light had been thrown 
upon it, but I now know that it must have come from 
the radiant spirit within. She had a tender, caress- 
ing way with us children, and although she always 
spoke in English, it was with the soft inflection of 
her mother tongue. You see, child, the Huguenot 
refugees wlanted to forget France and everything per- 
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taining to it, and they spoke English as far as they 
could, and so strong was this feeling that we im- 
mediate descendants of them were not permitted to 
learn the French language even as a polite accom- 
plishment. I myself studied it when in Europe after 
my marriage, else I would not have the knowledge 
of it that I possess." Sara questioned her aunt 
further, and the conversation drifted on, without 
again reverting to the subject that Sara so much 
dreaded, until finally they parted to dress for tiie 
evening. 

It was after supper in the late June twiUght that 
she found herself walking with Sir Cecil in the box- 
bordered walks beyond the rose-garden. The fra- 
grance of the honey locusts, now in full bloom, made 
the evening air heavy with the dew of their perfume. 
Her aunt, with the instinct of a skilful social strate- 
gist, was throwing the young people together, and 
Sara felt herself borne along on the tide of her aunt's 
wish, without any question as to her ow!n will in the 
matter. She felt vexed and annoyed and carried her 
head a trifle higher than usual and remained silent 

"In what have I offended ?" asked the man finally, 
in a half playful tone, bending low over the girl. 

"Need we discuss it?" asked Sara, turning and 
looking him full in the face. "You said that we 
were old friends when my aunt introduced us last 
night. You admitted that we had met before, but I 
shall keep your secret. You will have no need to fear 
me." 
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^TReally, don't you know, I don't quite follow 
you. My secret ? I *f ear' you ? Pray, let me under- 
stand you 1" 

Sara was angry and confused. "Yes," she blurted 
out, "that you were one of the burglars." 

"Burglars! I one of the burglars?" queried Sir 
Cecil. " 'Pon my honor, this is getting interesting," 
and he laughed, as Sara thought, with obvious con- 
straint. 

Sara continued, "I have not told my aunt and 
uncle, and I am not going to, only on one condition, 
and that is, that you will try and be honest and lead 
an upright life." 

"I wiU try to," answered Sir Ctecil, with levity un- 
becoming in one who contemplated reformation. Then 
anxiously, "When did you first find out that I was 
a burglar?" 

Sara began to feel uncomfortable, but she attacked 
the subject bravely. 

^^When you got on the stage that day, with your 
arm all bandaged, I knew that you must be the 
burglar that brother John shot in the right shoulder, 
and then you called the dark man ^Doctor,' and 
when the peddler described the two men that came 
on the stage with him from New York, he said the 
dark one told him that he had studied medicine," 
and here in the full tide of her incoherence, she 
hesitated, painfully conscious of a desire on the part 
of her auditor to laugh. 

"And if you never doubted that I was a thief, 
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why did you not hand me over into the custody of 
some one on the journey V^ 

"Oh/^ she answered, "father said that as you had 
stolen nothing and left no clue as to your identity, 
that it would be difficult to convict you, even if 
caught" 

"And was that the only reason that I remained 
free V^ and he looked at her closely. 

"Yes." And then some way feeling that she had 
said something harsh, that should be softened, she 
added, "but I shall not tell Uncle Philip and Aunt 
Patience. Indeed I shall not." 

"Thank you," he said quite gravely. "I will not 
disappoint your trust, for I will be just as honest 
as it is possible for a man to be from this time out," 
and offering her his arm he escorted her to the house 
and left soon afterward. 

From this evening Sara was not exactly happy. 
She had never had a secret of any important before, 
and this one weighed upon her mind. She saw 
nothing of Sir Cecil for several days, when he came 
in one afternoon, looking handsome and debonair, 
from calling upon a bridegroom whose marriage had 
taken place three days previously. 

"I did not call upon Frewell until to-day, when 
I found the punch still flowing and his friends mak- 
ing merry. Some of them could easily be described 
in the words used by Sir Walter Ealeigh, when de- 
scribing the old English sea captain, who, he said, 
^caroused with wine until reasonable pleasant.^ " 
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"It is really a senseless custom," answered Mistress 
Dyley, "but it is the fashion. Sara, we must attend 
one of the tea parties of the bride before the week 
closes. The bridal party went down the Lancaster 
pike to the Continental Inn this morning for break- 
fast. Sara was invited but did not care to go, as she 
wias too tired from last night's dance at the Bredells'. 
And now. Sir Cecil, you must stay to supper. I am 
planning a fishing trip for a party of young people 
for Thursday. You know that we have a house on 
the Schuylkill, a little way out from the city, jointly 
owned by a few of us, where the young ladies and 
young men go to dance and fish, and have a good 
time generally. Can I count on youl* being one of the 
number ?" 

He hesitated and looked toward Sara, but her eyes 
were bent on a bit of light embroidery that she held 
in her hands. Then he answered decidedly, "I am 
ai your service. Mistress Dyley." 

^Well, then it is settled, and you will be one of 
the paity Thursday." 

The evening that followed would have been an 
utter failure, had it not been that Sara was asked 
to sing, and after seating herself at the harpsichord, 
upon which she now practiced daily, she forgot in the 
pleasure that music always gave her the constraint 
Ihat held her when she was in Sir Cecil's presence. 
When she came to sing, "The Wayworn Traveller," 
it seemed to the man that was listening that she made 
it a bit personal, and he did not know whether to 
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feel amused or annoyed at the ripple of mischief 
that he thought he detected in the girl's voice. 

Suddenly bending over her, he said, "I want you 
to tell your aunt all that you know about me and 
my past career." 

Sara turned, to find herself alone with him, Mis- 
tress Dyley having been called from the room a few 
moments before. 

"But I do not wish to. Why, if you want her to 
koow, do you not tell her yourself ?" 

"Because you could tell the story so much better 
than I could. I do not desire to masquerade longer 
under false colors. I did not mean to tell yet, but 
I can't bear it," he answered, looking down into the 
girl's face with a compelling tenderness. "Tell your 
Aunt Patience, and she will let you know what to 
do." 

Sara's face softened into pity, and through the 
pity the man caught a glimpse of something that 
pity is said to be akin to. 

"Sara, my love," he whispered. 

"Don't!" exclaimed the girl, "don't; I will do 
what I can to help you, but you must not say such 
things to me. I will tell Aunt Patience to-morrow. 
Good night," she said in dismissal. 

"Good night," he answered and, turning, left her 
standing, a tall, slim white figure, with proud little 
head held very high, but he did not know of the tears 
that the shining 'dark eyes shed later. 



GHAPTEE XVI 

FBIEND PHILIP FAILS TO CONFIDE IN HIS WIFE 

The following morning Sara and Mistress Dyley 
were chatting together over their needlework once 
more in the cool, rose-scented garden. Sara was 
dimly wondering how she could tell her Aunt Pa- 
tience about Sir Cecil's dishonesty and duplicity, 
when Mistress Dyley herself brought up the subject. 

"Sir Cecil was injured quite badly while away, 
Dr. Brensch tells your Uncle Philip." 

"Who is Dr. Brensch ?" asked Sara, as quietly as 
she could, in her nervousness. 

"He is a learned Gterman, who has lived here 
many years now, and is married to Lady Leaholme's 
sister." 

"Lady Leaholme !" exclaimed Sara. 

"Yes," answered her aunt, "she is Sir Cecil's 
mother." 

"Are you sure, quite sure. Aunt Patience ?" 

"Quite sure of what, my dear?" 

"That Sir Cecil is really and truly not a y 

oh. Aunt Patience! Sir Cecil was the man that 
travelled with me, and that I thought was one of 
the burglars!" 

For a moment Mistress Dyley was speechless, and 
then burst into uncontrollable laughter. 
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"Oh, Sara ! Oh, Sara ! Does he suspect that you 
thought him a burglar? Of course, he knows that 
you thought him not just right, because you told us 
of your effort to reform him, before leaving the 
stage; but a burglar! Sir Cecil a burglar T^ and 
Aunt Patience laughed again, until the tears came. 

Sara's girlish dignity was deeply insulted. She 
sat very unsmiling, trying hard to force back the 
great lump that would rise in her throat Why had 
he himself not told her of her mistake, instead of 
letting her make herself ridiculous, not only to him, 
but also to Aunt Patience? She would "never, no 
never, forgive him !" 

Her aunt, with quick tact, divining the situation 
at once, tried to subdue her merriment and soothe the 
girl's hurt pride, drawing from her gradually the 
exact situation. 

^Why, Sara," she finally tactfully said, "the mis- 
take was the most natural thing in the world on 
your part; but can't you see, dear, how very em.- 
barrassing it would have been for Sir Oecil, who is 
one of the most modest men about his title and po- 
sition, to have had to explain it to you ?'' 

"He tried to deceive and make sport of me !" Sara 
said with an aggrieved air. "You all treat me as if 
I was a child." 

^T)o not be foolish, Sara," replied her aunt, with 
grave dignity. "Ifo one has tried to deceive you. 
Sir Cecil's dislocated shoulder had as much to do 
with your deception as anything ; and Dr. Brensch^s 
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dropping his title and calling him by the name he 
will one day bear, so that they might escape notice, 
had as much to do with helping to prolong your mis- 
take as anything. Dr. Brensch told your Uncle Philip 
only last night that what he and Sir CJecil went away 
for in the spring was to look up land where they 
can find this new fuel that some believe will one day 
be in use everywhere/^ and then Aunt Patience, to 
divert her, told in her bright, clever way some 
amusing stories of unsuccessful efforts that had been 
recently made to bum the so-called stone-coal. "But," 
she concluded, "Philip says that Dr. Brensch believes 
there is a fortune in it for some one; for, he says, 
the day must surely come when we will all use it, 
as the country gets more populous and wood be- 
comes more scarce. I myself am most skeptical, but 
Philip is deeply interested in the subject, as a new 
proposition." 

"That must have been the reason why we saw Dr. 
Brensch and Sir Cecil at the back farm," said Sara, 
now thoroughly interested, and for the time for- 
getting her raw sense of injury. Then, with con- 
siderable skill of mimicry, she repeated Prudy's com- 
ments about the men and their search for stone-coal, 
the day she and John had encountered them at the 
farm. 

Her aunt, laughing heartily, said : "The attitude 
of Prudy and her husband toward stone-coal is very 
much the same that all people of hard-headed sense 
and little imagination are taking. Nothing but sar- 
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casms and derisions are falling upon the few that 
believe in it as a fuel, and they are contemptuously 
told that it will undoubtedly make good sidewalks 
when broken up. But the few are clinging to their 
belief with an heroism worthy of a better cause, I 
fear ; for attempts are being made all the time to de- 
monstrate its value, without success. People cer- 
tainly are getting queer ideas nowadays. Only last 
winter, I heard a man, who is interested in science, 
say that the time was coming when we would travel 
at least five miles an hour by steam. I think the 
saying that ^Nothing is impossible to Gk)d' will soon 
be paraphrased with ^Nothing is impossible to man,* 
if the ideas that are stirring in the minds of some 
men to-day ever assume definite shape. But one 
thing is sure, Sara, the active intelligence of our 
men is going to search out fresh food for thought, 
and not keep on chewing at old subjects out of which 
all the nourishment has been taken. There is surely 
something ahead, even if it is nebulous and frothy 
enough now. So, after all, these men that are specu- 
lating foolishly may be catching the thread attached 
to the cable that may lead us definitely somewhere. 
How close it is this morning ! One thing is certain : 
we shall not need fuel of any kind to keep us warm 
to-day." And she added gaily, "We won't wait for 
our steam-carriage, but we will take a prosaic drive 
by the Schuylkill this afternoon. It will be cool 
there.'' 

Sara's keen intelligence followed Mistress Dyley's 
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sprightly conversation, and in responding to it her 
grievance was forgotten, and, aa no further allusion 
was made to her unfortunate mistake, the acuteness 
of the feeling of sensitive pride at being deceived 
and laughed at was gone. Her aunt continued the 
conversation in a tone that implied not only com- 
radeship but equality, until finally she rose and left 
her alone, in a smiling, if not quite happy, mood. 

Mistress Dyley, on going into the house, went di- 
rectly to the library, where she found Friend Philip 
deeply engrossed among his papers, looking over bills 
of lading, for he was owner of several trading vessels 
sailing between Philadelphia and the West Indies. 

"Philip, could you stop a moment?" asked his 
wife, from the open doorway. 

"Yea, Patience," he answered, without looking up 
and still busy with his papers, as she entered the 
room. 

"Philip," began his wife impulsively, as she sank 
into the depth of a large leather-covered chair, 
"Philip, who do you think the burglar was that 
travelled with Sara in the stage?" 

Her husband finished adding a column of figures 
before he turned to her questioningly. 

"It was — Sir Cecil Travers !" and she waited for 
him to speak or show some sign of astonishment. 
"Why, Philip ! You do not seem surprised ?" 

"Nay, Patience ; for I began to suspect what thee 
has just told me last night, when Dr. Brensch in con- 
verse with me incidentally touched upon his recent 
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expedition with Sir Cecil, and the injury to the 
latter's shoulder, although I could not question him 
in detail as to where they had been, because thee 
sees it was a secret, Patience. This mineral, stone- 
coal, is not found everywhere, and he seems to think 
that there is vast wealth in it, when the public can 
be convinced of its utility." 

^ Why didn't you tell me, Philip ?" his wife asked 
impetuously. 

"Because thee sees I only suspected it, Patience, 
and thought it would be better to wait until I was 
sure. What puzzled me most was that the Little One 
had not confided in thee, if the stranger she mistook 
for the burglar was Sir Cecil." 

"She has only discovered this morning that he is 
a perfectly honest man. It seems that Dr. Brensch 
called him ^Leaholme' while travelling, and when she 
heard him called ^Sir Cecil' here, she thought him 
an impostor. Why she did not tell us at once of 
this suspicion, I do not know, unless," she added 
slowly, "unless she is beginning to love him. I think 
that she is strongly attracted toward him, Philip, and 
he is more than half in love with her, I can see 
plainly. And, really, Johan could find no objection 
to the match, and Sara has all the inherent graces of 
mind and person that will fit her for any position." 

"Thy nimble wits have covered tiie entire ground 
in a breath. Patience," said her husband, turning 
again to his papers. 

"That is a polite request that I betake myself off, 
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and leave you to wrestle with a subject not covered 
in a breath. But one thing more, Philip," she added, 
as she rose to go, "we had better let the matter rest 
and not refer to Sara's mistake in any way. The 
child seems very hurt and sensitive about it. We 
must not blunder about this, for her happiness may 
be at stake." 



OHAPTEE XVII 

MISTRESS BTLEy's TACTICS 

The day of the fishing party was the clearest and 
most sunshiny of beautiful summer days, and when 
Mistress Dyley with Sara drove to the landing, where 
the boats lay ready to carry them up the river to 
their destination, they found assembled a merry 
group of young people, full of frolic and laughter, 
all bent upon having a jolly time. 

The provisions were loaded into one of the boats, 
and the two colored men manning it pushed off. Then 
the party divided itself into twos and threes with 
much indiscriminate discrimination, and the little 
fleet of rowboats and sailboats started up the Schuyl- 
kill. 

Sara had fallen to the lot of Sir CJecil, who had 
received a look of comic acknowledgment from Mis- 
tress Dyley, accompanied by an admonitory shake of 
her stately head, which let him know that she had re- 
ceived the communication of his supposed wicked- 
ness. 

Sara was silent as they drifted along m the light 
breeze. She watched the green banks of the shore 
with seemingly profound interest, and, never once 
looking at her companion, trailed one hand with list- 
less grace in the water. 
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She looked so young and girlish in her simple white 
dress, the wind rippling the curls about her sweet 
face, the dark eyes, in whose depths he had once 
seen such possibilities of tenderness, turned so per- 
versely and wilfully from him, that a great wave of 
love, tempered with doubt, swept over him. A long- 
ing to protect and shield her always with his strength 
overcame the doubt, and he leaned forward and placed 
his firm hand gently over the one resting idly in 
her lap. 

"Are you not going to forgive me, Sara ?" 
"Yes," she answered briefly, without turning her 
head, but with no touch of the feeling that he thought 
he had seen brooding in her pitying face the night 
she promised to shield him, and he had commanded 
her to tell her aunt about him. He had felt securely 
sure then that the way would be clear for his wooing 
as soon as she knew that he was Sir Cecil, an hon- 
orable man. Now he became conscious that his spurs 
were yet to be won. The tenderness of the momeift 
before passed, and the humble doubt of self crystal- 
lized into fighting determination to win; but he 
would wait for her to make the next move. He 
busied himself about the management of the boat. 
The silence continued. She had been deeply hurt over 
his permitting her to make herself ridiculous, as she 
still thought, to amuse himself, notwithstanding Aunt 
Patience's effort to make her think otherwise, but 
she was too proud to let him see that she was 
wounded. 
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Her sense of humor, usually quick to catch the 
light and shadows of a situation, slept, and when he 
laughingly attempted to break the awkward silence 
once by asking, "Don't you think. Miss Sara, that 
wfe are a sociable pair?" she only lifted her eyes to 
his, and, mistaking in her sensitiveness the humorous 
expression in their depths for one of amusement at 
her expense, answered with cold indifference, "Not 
very," giving an accent to the words that left her 
hearer to infer that they were quite as friendly as 
she desired. 

Passivity as well as activity has its place in love's 
strategics. Sir Cecil dimly comprehended this, and, 
although pretty well demoralized by the situation, 
had just sense enough left to keep still. To both it 
was a relief when their boat grazed the landing and 
they found themselves surrounded by the rest of the 
party. 

The place was wildly picturesque. Great masses 
of lichen and moss-ox)vered rocks, with clumps of 
trees growing from wide fissures, rent by the ele- 
ments in some convulsive moment of upheaval, gave 
to the shores a steep and rugged beauty. A narrow 
winding path picked its way between these huge 
boulders up to a log cabin perched on the summit, in 
a grove of pine and hemlock, which had been built 
to shelter the gay parties that came out from the 
city to fish or dance and gossip over a cup of tea. 
To-day Mistress Dyley had taken matters in hand, 
and they were to have supper here. A dance was to 
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follow and afterward they were to float homeward 
by torchlight. 

When Sir Cecil and Sara landed ihey found the 
company ready to disperse, and a few of the more 
energetic ones reembarking, having already secured 
fishing tackle and bait from old black Job, who cared 
for the place. Mistress Dyley was awaiting them. 
She glanced quickly from one young face to the 
other, and at once saw that matters were not pros- 
pering between them. 

"Separate them," thought the clever woman. "Sara 
needs perspective in order to gain a true idea of Sir 
Cecils proportions. The silly child is going to blun- 
der, if she is not stopped." 

"Sara," she said aloud, "I want you and Dickie 
Duncan to stay and help me arrange for the supper. 
Sir Cecil will excuse you, I know," turning to him 
wifli a charming smile as she spoke. 

"No, indeed, I do not need your help," she added 
quickly, as he proffered his aid. 

"Besides, there is the lovely Miss Eendell, who 
will be without a cavalier. Sir Cecil. If I absorb Mr. 
Duncan, you must attend her." 

Sir Cecil turned reluctantly away, and it was not 
long before Sara saw him wandering off with Miss 
Eendell in one of the few romantically wild paths 
that had been cut through the woods. Her aunt 
further emphasized their disappearance with a sigh 
of apparent relief, as she said to Sara in an under- 
tone, "I wonder if that may not be a match, after 
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all? I thought that I wiould give them a chance. 
He was very attentive to her last winter before going 
away. She is descended from a fine old English 
family, but it would be a great match for her, as 
he will be Lord Leaholme some day.'' 

"I do not like her," said Sara decidedly. 

"No? Well, my dear, I do not think that she 
likes you, so you will not have the trouble of refusing 
an invitation to visit her, if she does become Lady 
Leahohne," laughed her aunt. "But, come, my dear, 
we must see what Job and the men have done with 
the provisions. Dilsey, Job's wife, will have every- 
thing ready, no doubt, but we will see that the table 
is set as we wish it to be." 

Sara was very quick-witted, and had not been with 
her aunt for several weeks without discovering that 
this brilliant woman rarely did things without a defi- 
nite object. She did not understand this latest move 
of hers in reference to Sir Cecil. She had seemed 
so anxious to throw them together, and now she was 
planning in another direction. Sara was hurt and 
bewildered. 

Mr. Duncan, who had been one of the most de- 
voted among her new friends, was ready and willing 
enough to take the place left vacant by Sir Cecil, 
and, BS there was in reality nothing to be done, they 
too soon wandered away. 

They sat on a rustic bench under the trees, chat- 
ting and laughing, when Sir Cecil and Lucy Eendell, 
returning from their ramble, passed near them. 
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Sara lifted her heavily-lashed, white lids just long 
enough to give Sir Cecil a smiling glance, and turned 
to Mr. Duncan again with an air of complete absorp- 
tion; not, however, before giving a comprehensive 
glance at the radiant face of Miss Eendell, who bowed 
a trifle condescendingly and smiled in passing. The 
red-gold of her hair seemed to Sara to have an added 
luster, and the usual haughty grace of her bearing, 
a touch of insolent magnificence this afternoon, and 
the girl felt herself no match in a contest with this 
handsome, assured woman of the world. 

"She if. very beautiful,'' the girl admitted to her- 
self ; and certain little attentions of Sir Cecil, hardly 
noticed at the time, began to flash through her mind 
in corroboriition of her aunt's theory. 

While sho kept up a spirited conversation with Mr. 
Duncan, aitd he was thinking "What a jolly little 
girl" she was, the undercurrent of her thoughts was 
strangely confused. 

First, she had blundered about Sir Cecil, and, mis- 
taking him for an outlaw, had never been civil to him. 
Then, she had been stupid enough to let him know 
that she thought him a common burglar, and had 
priggishly tried to convert him from the error of 
his ways ; and here the woeful subconscious thoughts 
found utterance, for at this point Mr. Duncan, asking 
her whether she intended to attend the services at 
Christ's Church with her Aunt Patience or go to 
the Friend's Meeting-House the following Sunday, 
received the somewhat surprising answer, "I think 
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I ought to go to the Friend's Meetings because there 
I will have a chance to go on preaching. It's such 
a pity that my talent should be wasted 1" 

*Why, Miss Sara, I never heard that you had a 
gift that way T 

"Oh," laughed Sara, "it's known only to a favored 
few as yet Come, let us go back to Aunt Patience," 
and to prevent further questions Sara rose quickl;f 
to her feet 

The young people now were all returning to the 
cabin. Gathering in happy groups they compared 
luck at fishing, recounted their small adventures, and 
chaffed one another with easy good-humor. Not a 
few of them wore the Quaker garb, and the gentle 
"thee" and "thou" fell with soft cadence on Sara's 
ear as she and Mr. Duncan entered the room and she 
looked about for her aunt. 

The supper passed off with much laughter, jest, 
and merriment, in which Sara took her part, but 
she was still further puzzled, for her aunt again 
obviously managed to have Sir Cecil attend Miss 
Eendell, and Sara had found herself seated by the 
side of her companion of the afternoon, direcdy op- 
posite to them at table. 

Once only she met Sir Cecil's eye. Mr. Duncan, 
who had been telling of one of their number, a young 
lady, a favorite child, who had quite recently mar- 
ried a Frenchman, and gone across the sea to live, 
had ended the story with a question. 

"Now, Miss Sara, don't you think she wlas brave 
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to leave home and friends to follow the fortunes of 
a stranger?" 

"Not brave, if she loved him," Sara answered ear- 
nestly, and some way unconsciously she turned her 
face toward Sir Cecil. 

He had been listening to what they said, and, as 
their eyes met, he held hers for a full moment, and 
she felt blind and dumb to everything except his 
presence. For the brief space of that moment they 
were as much alone and apart from others as if they 
two peopled the solitude of space. It was, to her, 
the moment of divine revelation. The girPs face, 
which a moment before had flushed with radiant 
careless life, grew pale in the deaththroe of self, as, 
through the confusion of thought and feeling, came 
the knowledge that she would follow him to the end 
of the world, if he should ask her to. She felt stunned 
and helpless. The little miniature that she had placed 
about her neck only a short month before, with the 
prayer that she might be like the brave and beautiful 
woman whom it pictured, lay warm on her bosom, 
and she put her hand up and touched it, as if to 
steady herself physically in this moment of her souVs 
apocalyptical vision, when the foundations of the 
hitherto known world seemed slipping from beneath 
her feet. The dizzy moment passed, and opposite to 
her sat not only Sir Cfecil but Miss Rendell, and pain, 
the twdn-brother of love and its ecstasy, was bom. 
Then, through the jealous pain struggled the con- 
scious right of possession, which is at the heart of 
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every true love. Again she touched the little minia- 
ture, and from it seemed to flow strength and courage, 
as it whispered to her the old lesson of selfless devo- 
tion, carried to fruition. "I will try to be unselfish 
like her, and perhaps God will let me, too, follow 
the man that I love," was the simple thought that 
at last came clear through the inner tumult and 
confusion of voice and gay laughter about her. 

As soon as supper was over and the table cleared 
awtay, dancing began to the sound of the touch and 
go scrape of old Job's fiddle. Mistress Dyley again 
maneuvered to keep Sir Cecil in attendance upon 
Miss Eendell and others. Once, at the close of the 
evening, he stood before Sara asking for the final 
dance, but Mistress Dyley quickly and gaily inter- 
posed. 

"Sir Cecil, you must foot it with me. The soimd 
of Job's fiddle is inspiriting." 

Sir Cecil turned with a courtly bow, and led the 
stately woman off, but he knew that his last chance 
for a dance with Sara had disappeared. If the after- 
noon had been enlightening to Sara, it had not been 
wholly satisfactory to Sir Cecil. 

The merry-makers had not noticed an unusual 
darkening of the dusky evening sky, but when they 
set out to embark for home, they found tfie heavens 
filled with heavy, threatening clouds, only an oc- 
casional rift in them showing the peering eye of a 
star, and the breeze freshening with sudden gusts 
of wind. 
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"We must hasten. I fear we have lingered too 
long. A storm is brewing. Sir Cecil, you will take 
charge of Miss Kendell, and, Sara, I want you with 
me, for I am really nervous." 

Hastily they embarked, those in the leading boats 
carrying pine torches, until none of the company 
were left except Mistress Dyley and her niece, and 
Sir Cecil and Miss Eendell, the former untiring in 
his efforts to second Mistress Dyley's wishes. 

"Now, Sir Cecil, you and Miss Eendell go next, 
and Sara and I will follow in the other boat with 
one of the servants.'^ 

The word had been to try and keep all the boats 
together. Through the blackness, which only seemed 
intensified outside of the flickering, flaring torch- 
lights, the tiny fleet of pleasure-boats moved, a few 
specks of dim radiance in the immensity of darkness. 
The lighted pine-knots threw long, quivering, broken 
lines of light on the glittering dark depths, through 
which they swiftly and smoothly glided. The rip- 
pling swish of the waters against boat-prows had an 
angry sound of resistance in its monotony. As if 
stilled by the brooding chaotic silence of the night 
that seemed to fold them close to the mystery of its 
dark heart, the revellers made little attempt at con- 
versation, and there was no laughter or jesting. 

Sara, to whom the experience was an entirely new 
one, felt the weird fascination of the scena She sat 
by her Aunt Patience' side, chilled and numbed. 
Her mind constantly turned, although she tried hard 
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not to have it do so, to the hoat just ahead of them and 
to the two figures, so eloee together, that the flickering, 
flaring torchlight revealed now distinctly, and again 
more faintly ; then she thought of the yawning black- 
ness between them and her, so little, and yet it seemed 
to her so immeasurably great. 

Her aunt felt instinctively that the girl was suffer- 
ing, and once put her arm about her in an affection- 
ate, protecting way that brought the quick tears to 
Sara's eyes. 

The journey was not a long one, for the current 
was swift, and carried them rapidly down the stream^ 
and in less than an hour the last of the pleasure- 
seekers were bidding Mistress Dyley and one another 
"Good night" as they separated in the city. 

After placing Mistress Dyley in the carriage await- 
ing her at the landing. Sir CSecil bent over her hand, 
as he bade her farewell. "I crave audience to-morrow 
on a matter very near my heart, Mistress Dyley," he 
said in a low voice. * Will you grant it ?" 

"Yes, Sir Cecil," and the gravely gracious tone 
gave no hint of the triumphant look in the sparkling 
dark eyes. "You may come to-morrow — ^let me see — 
at five ? Yes, at five, I believe that I am disengaged. 
I will be at home at five o'clock. Sir Cecil ; au revoir." 

Sir Cecil was just turning away, when Sara, who 
had been detained by Miss Rendell, came up. The 
light from the carriage lamp fell full upon the tired 
white face of the girl. She did not lift her eyes to 
his, although he gave her a searching look, and hesi- 
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tated as lie held her hand a moment before assisting 
her into the carriage. 

Then he bowed low to both ladies, and once more 
said "GkK>d night," leaving Mistress Dyley with a 
reasonable certainty that the fishing party had been 
a success as far as she was concerned, even if it had 
not been very satisfactory to two people in whom 
she was greatly interested. 

"Yes," said Mistress Dyley, in an half soliloquy, 
as they drove along, "yes. Sir Cecil might marry 
Miss Rendell, if he were only managed right. What 
do you think, Sara ?" 

"I don^t know. Aunt Patience," the girl answered 
wearily. 

"Yes," continued her aunt, ^Tbut don't you think 
that it would be a most suitable match ? She is very 
handsome and accomplished, and really seems quite 
devoted to Sir Cecil. He is the kind of man that 
one wishes to see married to the right sort of woman. 
He is a hearty, generous man. I would be in love 
with him myself, if I were a girl. Oh, dear, I be- 
lieve I am sleepy!" and she yawned and fell into 
silence. 

Sara, wide awake, with head throbbing and heart 
aching, leaned back in her comer, silent and mis- 
erable. 

''Why did not her Aunt Patience let Sir Cecil 
manage his own love affairs ?" she thought almost 
petulantly. "He must know what he wants, surely." 
Then the memory of his look at her across the supper- 
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table came back so vividly that now even in bis ab- 
sence the inundating consciousness of his personality 
swept the barrier of her own individuality away, as 
if it were but a straw on a flood-tide. She was be- 
wildered and felt childishly weak and helpless; 
yet through the pain of doubt was strangely inter- 
woven a gladness and joy, as she relived in silence 
and darkness that one brief moment of ecstasy. "I 
think, I know that he would love me, if only Aunt 
Patience would let him ahne/' she thought with pas- 
sionate helplessness, as the carriage stopped at last 
before the door. 

That night Mistress Dyley confided to her husband 
the request of Sir Cecil for an audience the following 
day, and gleefully told of her management of the 
young people. 

"Oh, Patience, thou world's woman ! Thy clever 
head manages us all,'' exclaimed Friend Philip. 

*Well, now ow!n up, Philip, that I am wise in not 
letting this affair drag on, when a little elderly wis- 
dom will save them both heartache." 

"Steady, Patience, steady. Thy wisdom is yet to 
be proved in the long years they may have to spend 
together," he answered gravely. 

"Philip, if I did not think that they loved each 
other, vou know that I would not do what I am 
doing," and her arm crept about his neck, as she 
stood beside the chair where he sat. 

"I believe thee, my love," he answered, as he 
turned his head back against her shoulder, and looked 
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up into her lovely face, no longer young, but ra- 
diantly beautiful with a love that wiould never be old, 
that even death would not end. 

"Perhaps you are right, Philip. I have been so 
happy myself that I forget the possibility of unhappi- 
ness for others. I promise you, I will force nothing. 
I — will — only — assist!" and she stooped and kissed 
his grey locks. 

"Patience I Thee is incorrigible," laughed Friend 
Philip. 



CHAPTEE XVIII 

MME. L^ETIENNE^S GREAT-GBANDDAUGHTEB 

The following day Aunt Patience continued her 
tactics by utter silence on the subject of Sir Cecil, 
not mentioning that she expected him to call in the 
afternoon. She quite inadvertently spoke several 
times of Miss Lucy Eendell, her high social position, 
the large wealth of her family, and their connection 
with the nobility of England. 

Sara listened to it all absently. Her aunt noted 
her listless air, and rallied her upon the bad effects 
of her city dissipations, saying that as soon as the 
weather grew hotter they must go to Newport or one 
of the fashionable Springs in Virginia. 

In the afternoon, as the heat grew oppressive in 
the house. Mistress Dyley and Sara resorted to their 
favorite retreat in the summer-house, where they 
idled over their embroidery. Aunt Patience keeping 
up a never flagging conversation with a somewhat 
indifferent listener. 

"Sara, you are tired !" she finally exclaimed, as if 
she had not noticed her silence before. "You had 
better go in, and rest until supper-time. Put on your 
thinnest mull gown to-night, the one with the lace, 
and don^t wear any color, — it^s too hot; and if you 
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must keep on the miniature of our ancestress, tibe 
lady-in-wiaiting to Queen Maria, I will give you a 
string of pearls on which to fasten it. She was very 
beautiful, and the miniature is lovely work indeed 
I do not wonder that you like to wear it, dear." 

Sara touched it with a half caressing, uncoiiscious 
motion. Since the day before she had felt that a 
century of time no longer divided them, and that the 
spirit of the woman long since dead was nearer to 
her than the living, for she could understand. 

She rose slowly from her low. chair and bending 
over her aunt, answered, "I do love to wear it. Aunt 
Patience ; some way it helps me to be brave." 

"There, there, I do not think my little girl will 
ever be anything but brave. Now run into the house 
before any visitors come." 

The girl had been gone but a short time, when 
Caesar appeared, followed by Sir Cecil. 

Mistress Dyley turned toward him a charmingly 
friendly face, but did not move from her indolent 
position on a low settee, as she held her hand out to 
him languidly. 

"You are prompt. Sir Cecil," she said, as the sound 
of the town clock, striking five, floated through the 
still, sultry air. 

As he bowed low over the extended hand, he an- 
swered, "I have a twofold reason for not being lag- 
gard to-day. One is the honor you have conferred 
upon me in permitting me to come to you, and the 
other is the object of my errand." 
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"How can you carry even so much as a double 
reason this hot day ?" asked Mistress Dyley, waving 
her great fan slowly to and fro. 

"A man will do much^ Mistress Dyley, when bent 
on a mission of love." 

"Come, come, Sir Cecil, you must not keep me 
guessing to-day. It is really too violent exercise. 
Sit here by my side,'' and she gathered her draperies 
up to make room for him. 

"Now I am all attention, all sympathy. Was not 
yesterday a delightfully idyllic day?" 

"Yes, and I shall have few more, for I expect to 
sail for England in two weeks. I received a letter 
by the sailing packet Queen Elizabeth that arrived in 
port yesterday that recalls me home at once." 

The hand that had been wielding the fan with 
measured motion faltered for a moment only, then 
resumed its even sway, but liie tone of Mistress Dy- 
ley's voice remained cool and even. "Indeed! So 
soon ? We will all regret it, I assure you. You will 
leave many disappointed hearts behind, I fear," she 
added lightly, as she shook her head reprovingly at 
him. 

"I am glad that I am going to leave them behind 
me. Mistress Dyley, for I intend to carry none with 
me, I assure you," and he looked her squarely in the 
face. He felt that, for some reason, she was fencing, 
and he grew more determined with opposition. "I in- 
tend to make tiie future Lady Sara as happy as I 
shall be myself." 
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Once more the fan wavered, but again the trained 
voice was held under perfect control. "You need not 
look so belligerently at me, Sir C5ecil. It is true that 
I have not given my consent to the arrangement, but 
then, I have not been asked," and Mistress Dyley gave 
a silvery little laugh, and, laying a soft, white hand 
on his shoulder, added, "if you can win I shall be 
glad/' 

"Do you think I can ?" asked the man eagerly, all 
assurance vanishing in a moment before the woman's 
subtile emphasis on the little word "can." 

"You can— try !" 

"She is so lovely, of course I'm not half good 
enough for her !" 

"No, of course not," answered the woman ; %ut the 
Lord seems to have fixed things in this naughty 
world so that men always get more than they de- 
serve." 

"Don't be too hard on us poor devils. Mistress Dy- 
ley; and please don't proclaim that doctrine before 
Sara until after I have won her." 

"I will judiciously say nothing. Will you not stay 
to supper. Sir Cecil ?" asked Mistress Dyley, as she 
rose from the settee, to signify that she considered 
the conversation ended. "Yes, do," she added, as she 
saw him hesitate. 

"Thank you. Mistress Dyley. It will give me the 
greatest pleasure," and offering her his arm he es- 
corted her to the steps leading to the vine-covered 
veranda. 
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In the house she at once left Sir CJecil with rriend 
Philip, and went directly up-stairs. 

Mistress Dyley stopped at Sarahs door, and tapping 
gently, opened it. She found the young girl already 
dressed for the evening, and seated at one of the win- 
dows, looking with dreamy, unseeing eyes into the 
leafy world outside. She turned her head slowly as 
her aunt advanced into the room. 

'Why, Sara ! What a solemn face, my dear ! Are 
we not making you happy ?" 

"Happy ! What is it to be happy, Aunt Patience?" 
the girl asked impetuously. 'We dance and laugh 
and sing, but are we ever quite happy ? Is there not 
always something w'anting, that would make us hap- 
pier?" 

The older woman, looking at the young face closer, 
saw traces of tears, and it touched into quick sympa- 
thy the Patience Dyley that Friend Philip adored. 

"Yes, dear, always, when we are young. It is the 
unrest that carries youth into the full tide of life. 
When we get older, we often surprise ourselves at 
how content we can be with a very little; but that 
comes only when the heart and mind have developed 
resources for themselves, and fill the reservoir of life 
from within and not from without. But come, dear, 
this will never, never do. 'All shores are fair when 
the tide is fuU.^ There are always many ebbs of pain 
and sorrow, but the glorious flooding tide of joy 
quickly sweeps awiay their mark when we are young. 
God meant it so." 
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Aunt Patience stooped and tenderly kissed her. 
Then with a suddenly businesslike air, "But let me 
see how you look to-night ?" 

"Quite perfect; only you must have the string of 
pearls instead of the diain for the miniature. Wait, 
and I will be back in a moment," and leaving the 
room, she shortjly returned with the pearls in her hand. 

"There, I will put them on. Sir Cecil is here, 
and is going to stay to supper." She felt the girl 
start, and saw the sudden flush that overspread the 
young face reflected in the mirror before which they 
stood. 

"He leaves in a few weeks for England," she con- 
tinued, busily arranging with a touch here and there 
the girl's dress and hair, but noting closely the reflec- 
tion of her face in the glass. 

"She loves him," she decided, as she saw the color 
fade from Sara's face at the last words. 

"There, now you are all right, dear," and she stood 
off and critically surveyed her dress. "You look cool 
and comfortable this hot night." 

She turned to leave the room, but at the door 
stopped, and said, as if it were an afterthought: 
"Sara, I wish you would go down and tell your 
Uncle Philip that I Want to see him at once, I have 
not told him of a little business that I transacted to- 
day, and it is most important that he should know of 
it without further delay. Eun down, child, and tell 
him to come to ma" 

"Yes, Aunt Patience," answered the girl, and im- 
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mediately following her aunt from the room went in 
quest of her imcla 

She found Friend Philip seated with Sir C5ecil in 
the library. Giving a grave, dignified little curtsy 
that included both men, she delivered Mistress L)y- 
ley's message. Her uncle rising at once placed his 
hand on her shoulder affectionately, as he stood a 
moment longer in converse, before excusing himself 
to Sir Oecil. Then the young people found them- 
selves alone. 

The silence was intense as they stood facing each 
other. Instead of that fusion of the two natures 
that had taken place in that brief, moment-long look 
of the day before, the individuality of each to the 
other now seemed greater than ever before. 

"Did your aunt tell you what I came for this after- 
noon ?" the man finally asked, bending toward her. 

"Yes," answered Sara faintly. "You are going 
back to England." 

"Did she not tell you that I intend to take a bride 
with me ?" 

The glow of the setting sun filled the room with a 
dusky, red light. It fell over the girPs white dress, 
and flushed the face, from which the color faded, still 
making it delicately bright, but it fell into frightened, 
startled eyes. 

As Sara, thinking only of Miss Eendell, looked up 
bravely and proudly, her face was strangely like the 
pictured one resting on her bosom, and the man's 
eyes falling for a moment upon it were raised to the 
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living one with a look of tenderness, for Aunt 
Patience had told him the story of Mme. L'Stienne, 
and how the girl cherished her memory as something 
vital and real. 

"Are you still suspicious of your burglar, Sara ?" 
lie asked half playfully, as she remained silent. 

"Don't, please don't !" she said. "It was so stupid 
of me." 

"Not at all. Not in the least You simply de- 
tected in my face the impulse of my heart, for I was 
a lawless bandit from the moment I saw you at the 
little wayside cottage in the light of the April sunset. 
The following day when I met you at the farm, I was 
only confirmed in my evil inclinations, and when the 
vision of you greeted me that morning in the firelight 
at tibe Tavern, I could have turned burglar, pirate, 
kidnapper, anything, to win you ; and now I am going 
to carry you off beyond the sea." 

As she came to understand what he meant, a bril- 
liant light crept into her eyes that was not the re- 
flected glory of the setting sun. For a moment she 
felt shyly self-conscious. Then forgetting all in her 
love for him, she moved a step : earer, and hesitated, 
only to be folded in his arms. 

Sir Cecil and Sara, wandering in the brilliant, sun- 
lit garden among the last qi the June roses the fol- 
lowing morning, came close to the low hedge dividing 
the grounds from the street. A procession was wend- 
ing its way slowly toward them. It was the funeral 
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of a little girl, daughter of one of Mistress Dyley's 
friends. Sara, in her unhappiness, had heard her 
aunt speak the previous day of the child's death, 
with emotionless indifference. Now the small white 
bier, borne by six young girls in garments of bridal 
purity and enveloped in long cloudy veils, passing 
through the morning sunshine to the shadow of the 
grave moved her happy heart to tender pity. 

She stood and watched the procession as it passed ; 
then turning to her lover, as they wandered again into 
the tree-shaded walk, said half shyly, as she slipped 
her hand into his : *Toor little girl ; she will never 
know what it is to be as happy as I am. She is at the 
end of life and I am at the banning.'' 

"Are you very happy, my love?" asked the man 
tenderly, as he bent and kissed her. 

And she, putting her arms about his neck, and fol- 
lowing out her own deep thought, murmured, 'TTes, 
just beginning, for I never lived until now." 



